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colds the less risk 

TROUBLE 


Gargle with Listerine twice a day to fight 
Colds and Sore Throat 


In a plea for the prevention of 
colds, a noted authority makes 
this startling statement: "Not 
only mastoid and sinus infec¬ 
tions, but bronchitis, asthma, 
and pleurisy are usually trace¬ 
able to preceding colds.” 

Most colds begin in the 
throat. The germs that cause 
them or accompany them enter 
through the mouth. Some lodge 
there, others travel to the 
throat from whence they move 
upward to the nose. 

Clearly, one of the major 
steps in preventing colds is to keep the mouth and 
throat as clean as possible. That is why the twice- 
a-day gargle with full strength Listerine has 
always been recommended. 

The moment Listerine enters the mouth it 
begins to kill germs. As it sweeps over the 
mucous membrane, it kills outright the millions 
of bacteria clinging to it. Tests show a reduction 
as high as 99% of such bacteria. What a pro¬ 
tection that is at all times —and invaluable when 

Controlled tests on hundreds of men and 
women have revealed that regular twice-a-day 
users of Listerine, contracted fewer colds than 


those who did not gargle with 
it. Their colds were also less 

The brilliant results accom¬ 
plished by Listerine in combat¬ 
ing colds, cannot be expected 
from harsh, bitter, powerful 
mouth washes which damage 
tissue. When a mouth wash 
irritates tissue, it encourages 
infection rather than retards it, 
because irritation makes it easier 
for germs to gain entrance. 

Listerine’s success lies in the 
fact that while highly germicidal 
it is at the same time safe in action; does not 
irritate delicate tissues. 

Make a habit of gargling with full strength 
Listerine every morning and every night as an 
aid in preventing colds. Remember also to avoid 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, cold 
or wet feet, and over-exposure to cold tempera¬ 
tures. Physicians also advise against over-eating 
and over-indulgences of any kind. Dress ade¬ 
quately for the day, bathe frequently, and get 
8 hours sleep. When a cold does develop, get 
into bed and call your doctor. A cold promptly 
treated may spare you years of misery and ill 
health. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



IVhen your throat is sort or you fetl a cold 
coming on. gargle with Listerine every two 
hours. It often relieves the sore throat and 
checks the progress of the cold. 


LISTERINE SUCCEEDS 


BECAUSE SAFE 
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TEMPLE BAILEYS 

Qietc (hovel “Enchanted Ground” 


A romantic modern love story—the most 
glamorous novel she has ever written! 


Temple Bailey is the most popular woman novelist in America (over 2,000,000 copies 
of her books have been sold, and twenty hundred thousand readers can't be wrong!) 
so it is with pride that we now present her new and finest novel to Cosmopolitan 
readers. Appropriately, Miss Bailey's fascinating serial begins in the issue which 
reaches you in the first month of 1933, a year in which you will watch Cosmopolitan 
rise to its greatest heights of brilliancy, in bringing you today's most important stories, 
novels, and articles by the world's outstanding writers. Don't miss the February issue! 


Also 20 other features you ’ll want to read! February Cosmopolitan is 

ON SALE JANUARY lOlli 
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The gift is sure to be welcome when it is 
Whitman’s Chocolates. There is a Whitman 
package to suit every taste—every circumstance. 
And each assortment contains the finest choco¬ 
lates in all the world. The name "Whitman’s” 
on the box means just that. 

See these packages, specially decorated for 
gift purposes, at your nearby Whitman Agency 
today. Time is short, you know. 


for everybody’s 

Christmas 


LET THE WHITMAN DEALER PARCEL POST YOUR DISTANT SENDINGS 





Cosmopolitan Almanack 

for January 

Month of weather cold and raw; 

Month of January thaw; 

Month of southern beach resorts; 

Month of northern winter sports; 

Month of big electric-light sales; 

Month of Giant Bargain White Sale 
Month that wearies age and youth; 

Month of Yanks Arc^^by 
Month that pleasures youth and age: 

Month when Record Blizzards Rage; 

,r " ’ bright the evening 

Month of new and shiny car shows; 

Month of business vwifl or slack; 

Month of the ’33 Almanack. 




19—Th. —Robert E. Lee 






























Your New 


NATIONAL 

Leadership 


by President-Elect 

Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


“ Your new national leader¬ 
ship is going to restore the 
confidence that the majority 
of men and women in this 
country rightfully repose in 
their own integrity and abil¬ 
ity. It is going to bring about 
governmental action to mesh 
more with the rights and the 
essential needs of the indi¬ 
vidual man and woman. It 
is going to bring about a 
greater personal security.” 






















What it did to the 
man who put it on the 
tree, to the woman 
who watched, and to 
the man who wouldn’t 
stay for the party 


drink, and a small stream of water sprayed 
down over his coat. He got out his hand¬ 
kerchief and carefully wiped his coat; then 
he tried again, with a similar result. He 
cast an agonized look at George, and then 
put the glass down. 

“Don’t know what’s the matter with me!’’ 
he said. “Guess I’m just nervous. My 
wife’s been telling me lately that I’m pretty 
nervous.” 

Whereupon George burst into delighted 
laughter and showed him the small holes 
in the side of the glass. Watkins, however, 
gave only a sickly grin and started out. 
Then he stopped. 

“Almost forgot. There’s a man outside to 
see you," he said. "Pretty shabby gent, but 
insistent. Looks like a panhandler to me.” 
“I’ll see him in a minute.” 

“I told him I thought you were still out.” 
“It’s Christmas, man!" said George im¬ 
patiently. “I’d see the devil himself today.” 

He sat down and commenced rewrapping 
his parcels, and Miss Elder brought some 
small envelopes and a check, and laid them 
before him. 

“The gold pieces for the servants,” she 
said, and added rather grimly: “And Mrs. 
Chisholm’s Christmas check.” 

She did not like Henrietta Chisholm. 
Indeed, she had disapproved of the whole 
marriage from the start. “A widow with 
two children!” she said to her roommate. 
“Pretty enough, but just out for what she 
can get!” 

Which was only partly true, it being prob¬ 
able that next to herself Henrietta cared 
for George Chisholm more than for anyone 
else in the world. 

George eyed the layout, the seven en¬ 
velopes for the house servants and Henri¬ 
etta’s check, and some of the exaltation 
died out of his face. Since his marriage he 
had pretty well lived up to his income, and 
sometimes his house reminded him more of a high-class 
night club than anything else. As he signed the check 
he was remembering a conversation that morning. 

“Try to come home early, George. We’re having the 
usual crowd in to trim the tree.” 

“I thought the kids were to help this year.” 

“Well, everybody seemed to expect the usual party.” 


The man Smith was rather gaunt and 
certainly shabby, but not a panhandler. 



Even Henrietta did not know why, ever since their marriage, George had himself put the 
star on top of the tree. The look he turned down to her, she thought, was rather strange. 








"And the children expected 
something else.” 

She had- kept her temper, al¬ 
though he saw she was annoyed. 
She had even smiled. “One 
would think they were your chil- 

“That’s not a bad fault—in a 
stepfather! We’re spending a lot 
of money, Henrietta." 

“If you object to the party 
for that reason, you can deduct 
it from my Christmas check.” 

Which was an unanswerable 
argument, Henrietta’s substan¬ 
tial Christmas gift always being 
spent by the middle of October 
at the latest. 



off for the remainder of the 
day and tied up his parcels, his 
mind was still on Henrietta and 
the children. He had been mar¬ 
ried for six years, and he was 
very proud of his wife; proud of 
her popularity, of her carefully 
dressed and tended body, even 
of the way she managed his 
house. If there were times when 
he felt that all of these were 
more important to Henrietta than 
he was, he kept it to himself. 
And some of his boyish good 
humor returned when he experi¬ 
mented with a trick match hold¬ 
er. One took a match and 
scratched it, and immediately all 
the other matches leaped out and 
fell on the floor. 

Better hold that in reserve, 
however. Matches were not toys 
for children. 

He had entirely forgotten the 
man outside. He wrapped up his 
parcels again, thinking what a 
difference it made having chil¬ 
dren in the house at Christmas. 
What queer little heathens they 
had been that first year. 

“Do you kids know what Christ- 

“Sure. The day Santa Claus 
comes!” 

“Well, it’s a little more than 
that. It’s the birthday of the 
Christ child.” 

“Who’s the Christ child?” 

He was still smiling at that 
when, on his way out, he saw 
the man who was waiting for 
him; a tall man, rather gaunt 
and certainly shabby, but not a 
panhandler. George, who was 
obliged to know men, sized him 
up quickly. 

“Hello!" he said. “I clean for¬ 
got you were here.” 

The man smiled. He had a 
slow, rather attractive smile. 

“I’m accustomed to that,” he 
said without rancor. “And of 
course it's just the usual story. 
I need a job, Mr. Chisholm. Any 
sort of job. I dare say I could 
sweep floors, although I’ve never 
tried it.” 

George eyed him. Hang it all, 
the man was a gentleman, what¬ 
ever that meant. He shifted his 
bundles and made a dive for 
20 



"Be a good girl, Pats,” Smith said. Suddenly 
Henrietta felt a wave of pity. When he left he 
would go out into the street. He might starve! 


Illustrations by McClelland Barclay 


his pocket, but the stranger stiffened slightly. “I'm 
not begging. I won’t take money. Sorry!” 

George glanced at the clock. He still had some 
errands to do and not much time, but this man inter¬ 
ested him. “Let’s go back into my office,” he said. “We 
can talk there. Of course a job on Christmas Eve, or 
even Christmas Day, is just out of the question. Still, 
I may think of something.” 

In the office he made his visitor sit down, and sat 
himself. Then on an impulse he opened the desk 
drawer and took out a box of cigars. 

“Smoke?” 

“I’ve given it up. Too expensive.” 

George was a little at a loss. “Just what brought you 

“End of the block. Last office in the last building! 
I’ve only been in town a week. Came up from South 
America. I’d been there for six or seven years, but 
there was the usual revolution, and I had to get out. 
Worked my way up. I’m an engineer by profession; 
mining engineer.” 

“I married the widow of a mining engineer. Col- 

“Well, a good many of us die young!” 

There was a short silence, companionable enough. 
Then George looked up with an apologetic smile. 

“I suppose it’s urgent?” 

‘Tt’s damned urgent.” 

“I’ve just thought of something. It’s ridiculous, in a 

way. Still, if you won’t take a loan-?” The visitor 

shook his head obstinately. “My wife’s having a Christ¬ 
mas Eve party tonight, and she always has in a couple 
of extra men. It’s—well, it’s not much; you get a 
supper at midnight and six dollars.” 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen six dollars, or a-’’ 

He checked himself. “Or a Christmas party. My wife 
used to have them.” 

. “Then you’re married?” 

' “I was. I lost my job and she cleared out.” His tone 
closed that subject. “But see here. I’ll have to have 
evening clothes, won’t I? I escaped without anything 
much but my skin.” 

But George Chisholm was already started on an 
orgy of benevolence, and with scarcely more than a 
thought toward Henrietta he made a large gesture. 


You can have mine,” he said 
easily. “We’re about of a size, and I’m wearing a din¬ 
ner jacket. It’s very informal; people in to trim the 
children’s tree, and then supper.” 

The stranger smiled, somewhat ironically. “Lord, 
how that takes me back!” he said. “Only we had beer 
and sandwiches.” Then he chuckled. “I’m rather 
looking forward to it! And of course I’m grateful. 
You know that.” He rose and held out his hand. “Since 
we won’t be on a hand-shaking basis tonight,” he ex¬ 
plained. “And now, if you’ll give me the address . . .” 

George wrote it down and the stranger took it. It 
was not until they had reached the street and Blake 
had opened the door of the limousine that George re¬ 
membered something. 

“By the way, what’s your name?” 

“You can call me Smith. It’s not my name, but it 
will answer.” 

“How about dropping you somewhere?” 

“There isn’t any somewhere,” said Mr. Smith cheer¬ 
fully, and strode off. 

George’s benevolent mood lasted only about thirty 
minutes; to be exact, until the car stopped in front 
of his house. Then he remembered; he would have to 
tell Henrietta, and Henrietta (Continued on page 145) 







there still GOOD 


for this Chastened 


Christmas, regardless of epoch or creed, 
is of universal appeal, and here the emi¬ 
nent author of “The Art of Thinking” and 
“What We Live By” discloses what this 
day of days can definitely accomplish for 
us modems if only we will wish it so 

c 

V _^AN CHRISTMAS, 1932, be a real Christmas to 

people In anxiety, doubt, or suffering? Is It not true 
that many of us feel inclined at the present moment to 
regard a festival, all happiness and hope, as a mockery 
of actual misery? Only too true. But such an attitude, 
though pathetic, is not reasonable, for it amounts to 
demanding happiness of happiness Itself and not of 
Christmas. 

What people who take this bitter view really want 
is the return of the typhoon of prosperity which swept 
the world, and especially America, a few years ago. 
They do not crave the joy of Christmas, but the excite¬ 
ment of success with a far-away echo of Christian 
poetry to add its sweetness to it. But this is simply 


wasting a chance, squandering the happiness which 
Christmas holds in store for whoever wants it. The 
Christmas song is one of prayerful hope rather than 
of triumph; it says “Come" and not “Hallelujah." 

The Jewish world was a long way from happiness 
when the Savior was born. Mary and Joseph, poorer 
than the poorest among us, were only one family in 
thousands similarly situated. Besides poverty, there 
was the same inarticulate longing for more peace, for 
a less crude or cruel order of things which makes the 
world restless though expectant today. 

The miracle which Israel wanted was performed, but 
not in the way people had Imagined it would be. The 
believers wished for a national revenge, for a trium¬ 
phant return of power, as some of us insist on wishing 
for the return of an earthly paradise. The triumph 
came, during the Holy Night, but it was not mundane; 
the new King was the Prince of Peace, his sovereignty 
was over souls, and the spectacular change was a 
change of hearts. 

Only that? Yes, only that. But what thinking man 
does not know that happiness is an ever-changing ob¬ 
ject, constantly transformed as we adjust the glass 
which we eagerly turn upon It? Recently President 
Hoover spoke of the Christmases of his childhood, toy¬ 
less but not joyless. Cannot many of us recall a similar 


experience? 

To know how to make the most of 


a little, is to 



TIDINGS of Great Joy 
World of 1932 ? 


possess the philosopher’s 

happiness, with contented 
children, the real happi¬ 
ness which many rich men 
envy but cannot buy? The 
knowledge of this simple 
wisdom is a fortune. 

If there has been in the 
United States a phenom¬ 
enon surprising to the ob¬ 
server, it is in millions of 
homes the adaptation of 
happiness to a modicum 
of worldly success, during 
the past two years. Is not 
this satisfaction with little 
and this passing from pleas¬ 
ure to contentment a mar¬ 
velous gift? Can we give 

our children a rarer present than the art of looking 
for our happiness inside us, instead of chasing mirages? 
And by enriching them at such a little expense, shall we 
not also be giving the world what it needs more than 
vast estates? 

The Christmas of 1932 can be a rare and beautiful 
Christmas yet! 

Ten or twelve years ago I landed at Tucson station. 



by Abbe 

Ernest Dimnet 

Illustration by E. F. Ward 


long before dawn, on Christmas morning. The 
night was dark but velvety, with all the promises 
of the West in it. I strolled to the cathedral, 
arriving just in time for the messe de I’aurore, 
which was said by a bearded French priest whose 
native province I could tell by his accent piercing 
through his American-Latin. Two days later, a 
friend drove me through that paradise of loneli¬ 
ness, the verdant desert of Sonora, far past Magdalena, 
to a little mining camp where two or three Englishmen 
superintended some thirty natives living in huts of 
cactus branches. 

No priest ever appeared in this almost invisible ham¬ 
let, twenty-odd miles from any other community, but 
the poor Mexican miners had kept Christmas as well 
as they could. An adobe (Continued on page 125 ) 
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“Nothing ever happens here!” 

sighed the night nurse. 

But in 12 hours in Ward K, a tremendous 

drama of life, death, and love held sway. 
There were: 

No. 9 —who hoped in two more days she 
would walk again—but never would. 

No. 10 —who missed the trapeze bars. 
Would the doctors be able to restore 
her to Danny? 

No. 8 —with six broken ribs, loved her 
husband all the more because he broke 
them. 

No. 16 —ready for the knife, her head 
already shaved, dreaming of home — 
and Joe. 

No. 13 —stripped of her one possession 
— beauty—what had this dance-hall 
girl to live for? 

And through it all, love was 
working its miracle with Doctor 
Barclay and the valiant young 
head nurse. 

T 

JLhe NIGHT NURSE pressed her cold knees against 
the radiator and stared discontentedly at nothing 
through the end window of Ward K. Behind her. In 
the long shadowy room smelling of iodoform and floor 
polish, the rustle of breathing rose and fell, broken by 
a cough, a snore, the clanking of a steam pipe. 

Outside, it was dark; the sleety, silent darkness of a 
February morning blanketing the city: a comfortless 
opacity through which the small blurred redness of 
the night watchman’s fire where they were repairing 
the wooden paving of the hospital courtyard glowed 
like a tenuous star in some infinite, mysterious uni¬ 
verse. But the middle-aged nfght nurse was not 
bothering about stars, nor about the infinite; she was 
thinking about her breakfast. 

No, she broodffd, it’s not fair the way they keep serv¬ 
ing us night nurses with stew morning after morning, 
because the hot plate’s not working. I hate stew. 



And yet, in a sense, she might have found greater 
cause for discontent. It had a name for cheerfulness, 
Ward K. Fanshawe’s influence, no doubt! The night 
nurse sniffed—like them to give Fanshawe all the 
credit! Yet now, actually, she admitted, in her own 
phrase, that things were quietish: three convalescents 
in the ward, no work at all with them, and only one 
really serious case—Number 16, down for operation to¬ 
day. Finish her, that would, no doubt about it. 

The night nurse yawned. What was it, then, that 
made life so dull and commonplace? Just that very 
quietness—the flat, unchanging, dragging monotony 
of it all. Humdrum! Yes, that was it. Nothing 
ever happens here, she thought listlessly. Nothing! 


A great novel complete in this issue—the first magazine 



” by A. J. Cronin 

Author of “Hatter’s Castle” and “Three Loves” 


appearance of the author of the famous “Hatter’s Castle 5 












Sophie looked forward to an Irish holiday. Miss Baxter 
felt neglected, Julie dreamed of her Hollywood hero . . . 


“Please, please,” whis¬ 
pered Fanny, “let me hare 
it." But 13 fought for the 
knife desperately, bringing 
to the struggle all the bitter 
pent-up hatred of these 


Arranging her features to an irritating friendliness, 
Sophie contemplated the long-faced spinster in Num¬ 
ber 7. "Good mornin’ to ye, Miss Baxter,” she mur¬ 
mured. “Praise God ye’ve woken so bright an’ cheerful 
again. Sure we’re gettin’ used to each other bravely now.” 

Janet Baxter drew down her tight lips. "I’d have ye 
understand,” she said bleakly, "that I’m far from get¬ 
ting used to you. I have no truck with the Irish. Nor,” 
she snorted—“nor with any woman that has six ribs 
broken by her drunken husband.” 

Sophie grinned, widened her eyes provokingly. “Sure, 
ye’re not denyin’ a man the privilege o’ beatin’ his own 
wife? If ye only knew the pleasures of a good man¬ 
handlin’ ye’d never talk like that." 

“Pleasure, indeed!” snapped Number 7. “I’d pleasure 
the man that put finger on me. So kindly be quiet. 
I’m wanting another doze. Remember, I’m to have my 
stitches out today.” And Miss Baxter frigidly turned 
her back. 

“Well, well,” said Sophie, “there’s some folks wouldn’t 
give ye a civil word out o’ their heads if ye offered them 
the keys o’ the Kingdom o’ Heaven in the one hand 
an’ a brimmin’ pint o’ porter in the other.” 

Abandoning Miss Baxter, she drew herself up and 
let her eye rove round the ward. It was no morbid 
scene, this ward, no dreary prospect of agonized hu¬ 
manity. Its walls half tiled in quiet green, its floor 
spacious between the neat white beds, its broad swing 
doors at once an exit and an entrance, the long, high- 
ceilinged room was strangely vital and expectant, like 
a stage on which might play a piece that was the very 
comedy of life itself. 

Across the way in Number 10 Daisy Dean was “try¬ 
ing out her legs,” moving them surreptitiously beneath 



the bedclothes for the very joy of movement. There 
had been a time not so far distant when she had 
thought—but what did it matter, that thought, now it 
lay buried deep down in the limbo of forgotten fears! 
And yet, to miss Danny’s outstretched fingers by one 
miscalculated instant and come crashing down from 
the swinging trapeze into a stunning darkness—it was 
a calamity beyond reason. 

Why, they had been doing the act on all the circuits 
for nearly fifteen years; yes, doing it till they were sick 
of it. Danny and Daisy, trapeze artists, second-rate 
variety maybe, but always dependable. And then to 
crash stupidly on her spine! 


•/abruptly Daisy raised her smooth 
dark head. That was past, all past, and now to know 
that she could walk—oh, it was a joyous thrill which 
made her feel not thirty-five but like a kid again. She 
smiled as at a secret joy and catching Sophie Flan¬ 
agan’s omniscient eye, she gave a friendly nod, then 
let her gaze drift over to Number 16. 

“She’s for the knife today—is Sixteen,” whispered 
Sophie, following that gaze. “Poor young cratur, it’s 
a bad forecast if that black Barclay has the cuttin’ o’ 

her—the little butcher that he be’s. Believe me-” 

She halted suddenly as the ward doors swung open and, 
observing the long tray that was carried in, she engulfed 


the words on her tongue 
and added piously: “Any¬ 
ways, thanks be to God, 
here’s our bread an’ tea.” 
“Quietness, please!” 
called out the night nurse sharply. She was busy now 
and rather flurried because she was behind time. 
Breakfast always bothered her, and Number 13 had 
been troublesome again, lying stiff and sulky as a log. 
Besides, she still had her temperatures to take, her 
report to write for Fanshawe. 

Forcing her attention to these affairs the night nurse 
found little time for further speculation, and three 
minutes past seven showed upon the clock as she finally 
signed the report book and laid her pen upon the desk. 
At that moment the swing doors were flung open. Three 
nurses came in and advanced abreast along the ward. 
Recognizing the day relief, the night nurse nodded 
once when the three reached the desk. 

“Is the hot plate mended?” she inquired in her jaded 
tone—it was at once a greeting and a prayer. 

Nurse Watkins grinned. Small and dark, she had 
about her a boyish, darting vivacity. “It’s not really 
cracked,” she answered—“only temperamental.” 

Staff Nurse Jeff laughed. “Oh, Olwen,” she declared, 
“you’ve such a way of saying things.” The words came 
queerly from this big-boned, angular woman with large 
hands and feet, longish nose and weak gray eyes. 

"I’m up early, you see,” explained Watkins airily. 

“You’re up too early,” said the night nurse acidly. 
“Tone down. Or Fanshawe’ll do it for you.” 

There was a silence, which seemed to follow this 
mention of the supervisor’s name. 


Daisy the broken trapeze 
artist hoped to raise chickens. 











“Don’t you think Fanshawe’s been rather—rather odd 


“Nothing's odd here,” said the night nurse flatly. 
"It’s all too even for words.” 

“But really, there’s something behind it,” persisted 
Jeff with earnestness. 

“Behind it be blowed!” said young Watkins decisively. 
“Fanny’s the finest supervisor in the house. And I 


Ihere was another silence; then, 
strangely, for it was without apparent reason, all three 
looked at the last member of the group, the junior nurse 
who had not yet spoken. Nor did she speak now. In¬ 
stead, she smiled—that contained and charming smile 
which suited her so admirably. She was very pretty, 
was Nurse Andross, and pink, her hair inclined to fluff, 
her teeth small and of a pearly sheen, her eyes a sun- 
flecked hazel. An entrancing picture! Yet in that 
picture Watkins at least found nothing to engage her 
admiration. She declared at large: 

“I know someone who won’t last. Not if she doesn’t 
watch out!” Andross kept on smiling. “How painful it 
would be,” she said, "if one didn’t last.” 

The staff nurse straightened the bow of her cap 
strings. “Really, Andross,” she sniffed, “you’d better 
look out. I’ve never met a man yet who was worth 
ninepence. Besides, mark my words. If you’re not care¬ 
ful, Fanny’s certain to report you.” Then, turning with 
a resolute display of competence, she added: “Anyway, 
it’s time we made a bend." 

At the words the group dissolved and the four—for 
the night nurse, alas, was not off duty yet—began by 
making the beds. There was no speech now, no hustle, 
no stir, no flurry—only methodical, rhythmic precision. 

In the middle of the bed-making Sally, the ward 
maid, slipped unobtrusively through the swing doors. 
She began to sweep the floor, working with her head 
down, quite slavishly. But in her servitude there 
was something ostentatious, and from time to time 
she glanced up peculiarly, as though her gawky bosom 
harbored some pricking secret which she labored to 
conceal. 

Meanwhile Staff Nurse Jeff had left the juniors, had 
sterilized her hands, and now began to get her dress¬ 
ing carriage ready. Plying her long, shining forceps, 
she replenished her stock of swabs, of gauze, of lint, 
making sure that everything was as it should be and 
as it must be—perfect. 

The reason for this attention to each elaborate de¬ 
tail—where did it lie? Not, surely, in Nurse Jeff's heavy 
frame and birdlike head, nor in the brisk accomplish¬ 
ment of the two probationers. No! There was some 
other power, some unseen influence which actuated 
this finished performance. And presently, as the elec¬ 
tric lights were switched off and the cold gray light of 
morning alone harshly infiltrated the ward, at eight- 
thirty to the second, with all the poise of an actress 
taking the center of the stage, Miss Fanshawe quietly 
entered the ward. 

Mary Fanshawe was young, very young for a ward 
supervisor. To be a supervisor in the Metropolitan Hos¬ 
pital at the age of twenty-seven implies in itself not 
one but many qualities. Now, indeed, as she walked 
easily up the center of the shining floor she seemed to 
fix the attention of the ward. 

Not that there was anything aggressive about Fanny. 
She was of medium height, light and well-made, her 
eyes dark, her mouth generous, her hair crisping, a 
vivid brown which enriched her rather pale face to a 
subtle and delicate warmth. But for all the warmth of 
her face, she gave curiously a sense of coolness and 
detachment—something perhaps in the starched, im¬ 
maculate uniform, perhaps in the stiff white bow be¬ 
neath her smooth, firm chin. 

"Morning, nurse. Morning.” She nodded and smiled 
to Jeff and the night nurse as they stood awaiting her 
at the desk. “Perfectly foul outside by the look of it. 
Christmas card gone wrong.” Then she began to read 
the report book, and without lifting her eyes from the 
page, she said mildly: “There’s no special mention of 


Thirteen here. Is she one of those who ‘slept well and 
appear comfortable’?” 

The night nurse shifted her feet, which had borne 
her so painfully through the rigors of the night. “Ye- 
yes!” she exclaimed with a rush. 

“Although she was in a violent, almost dangerous 
state of mind when I went off duty last night, she set¬ 
tled down and slept comfortably?” 

“I see,” answered Fanny evenly. But it was clear she 
did not see. She looked at the night nurse. “You’re 
tired,” she said quietly. “Nip off now. That’s all.” 

“Ye-yes.” The night nurse began to move toward the 
door, her sharp anxiety so tersely dispelled that she 
discovered her eyes unexpectedly watering. 

“Decent, oh, decent!” she thought rather wildly. “I 
forgot Thirteen—and she knew it. Thank God, though. 
Off at last. Aspirin, hot bottle and my bed. Oh, 
blessed bed.” The swing doors closed behind her. 


IVIeanwhile, at the desk Fanny 
had raised a meditative brow towards the staff nurse. 
“We’ve only one for theater today,” she was saying, 
"Sixteen—the brain case; eleven o’clock. Get the por¬ 
ter to bring up another cylinder of oxygen—in case.” 

“Very good, Miss Fanshawe.” Jeff’s manner was def¬ 
erential. She stooped solicitously and handed from 
beneath the desk the pile of books labeled neatly: 
Store, Repair, Diet and Stimulants. 

For a minute nothing was said. 

“How do you find the new ward maid—Sally, isn’t 
it?” asked Fanny suddenly. 

“Well, if you ask me-” Jeff drew a deep breath, as 

though to inflate her bosom for a portentous confidence. 

“I see,” Miss Fanshawe broke in, before the other 
could continue. “Then we’ll give her a chance to settle 

She was writing while she spoke and when she had 
signed the last book, she gathered up the small stack 
of patients’ letters which lay on the desk. Then, as 
Jeff carried off the books, she began to sort the post. 


They were taking 16 out of the theater. What 
a triumph—for Barclay, thought Selby dully. 
They had all seen; they all knew. He was 
aware of himself suddenly as an old man. 









said Andross in 
her slightly husky 
voice. “You’re not hold¬ 
ing that against me now?” 
In spite of herself Mary Fanshawe 
colored. "I’m trying to indicate," she 
answered In a level tone, “that I’ve made 
every excuse for you. But you know perfectly 
well it’s been one thing after another. Your work 
isn t satisfactory. Last night I asked you to fill up the 
perchloride solution before you went off duty—this 


Doris Andross, 
the pretty junior 

could take care of 
herself, and it was 
a quality that drew 
Freddie Pres¬ 
ton powerfully. 


Kaleidoscope in "K” 

upon the door interrupted the tapping of the pencil. 

“Come in!" cried Fanny, moving her palm as though 
to smooth the last crease from her brow. 

The door opened, closed—and immediately the room 
became, not Mary Fanshawe’s office, but a background 
for Doris Andross. 

“Yes, Miss Fanshawe,” she murmured. “You wanted 

“Sit down,” said Fanny in a pleasant voice. 

It was an unusual request, which startled the young 
lurse, and a silence followed while she sat down. 

“I'll start,” went on Fanny, “by saying that I like to 
le on good terms with my staff. I never forget that 
I was a probationer myself. I like to be fair. Now 
you’ve been here three months, but we don’t seem to 
understand each other. 

"It began, I think, when I had to ask you not 
to come on duty wearing silk stockings. I explained to 
you that it was a rule of the house for us to wear 
woolen ones. You took that badly. The following week 
I had to ask you not to come into the ward with pow¬ 
der on your face. Again I took pains to explain that It 
was simply a matter of discipline. Heaven knows I’ve 
nothing against powder and silk stockings. You can 
wear them to your utmost satisfaction—outside the hos¬ 
pital.” 

“I thought you’d finished with that. Miss Fanshawe,” 


morning it’s not done. How do you expect to go on 
nursing if you behave like that?” 

“I don’t have to go on nursing," said Andross “I 
don't expect to be a nurse all my life.’’ 

“That’s a stupid answer,” said Fanny, keeping her 
tone reasonable with an effort. “And quite beside the 
point.” 

"Perhaps you think it’s stupid because you don’t like 
me.” There was a guileless audacity in the words 

“Don’t like you?” 

“No, Miss Fanshawe,” murmured Andross. "I feel as 
if you had something against me.” 

“I wouldn’t talk that way If I were you,” said Fanny 
“I told you at the start I wanted to be fair.” 

“I’m sorry,” answered Andross, “but I can’t help it. 
I always feel as though it might please you to have me 
out of the ward.” 

The knuckles of Fanny’s fingers showed white around 
the thin blue pencil. “I’m more lenient to you than 
you deserve,” she said in a cold tone. “But understand 
this: I’m not disposed to make any more allowances. 
I have to run my ward. And I will have efficiency.’’ 

There was a short, strained silence. Andross let her 
hands fall on her lap and studied them intently. 

“Yes, Miss Fanshawe,” she said at length, and a shad¬ 
ow of a smile passed over her face. “I’m—I’m sorry.” 

“That’s all, then. Go back and get on with that solu¬ 
tion. And don’t forget that I mean what I say.” 

“No, Miss Fanshawe. Indeed I’ll not forget.” 

Did the words come back with a faint ironic em¬ 
phasis? It was impossible to tell, for now the door had 
closed and Nurse Andross was gone. 

Fanny sat quite still. Then abruptly she raised her 
head, and her eyes fell upon the photograph in the 
dented silver frame. All at once a rush of feeling came 
over her. Her father—he had always been uncompro¬ 
mising, direct. 

Her face grew fixed. She had done her duty, her 
best—really, she had done her best to cope with a 
wretched situation—but somehow the situation was still 
there, difficult, pressing in upon her intolerably. But 
perhaps she was mistaken; perhaps there wasn’t any 
wretched situation. Oh, there couldn’t be, surely. It 
was impossible, quite impossible and absurd. 


X 1 anny was still sitting motionless, 
her attitude so static it held a queer dramatic intensity, 
when the door opened and, without knocking, the house 
surgeon came into the room. He was smiling his easy, 
negligent smile. Part of his assurance, it was, like the 
sheen on his well-groomed hair, the cut of his clothes, 
e hang of his short white coat, the subtle matching 
ties—all inr-- ■”-~ 

right, just right. J 

There was no other word possible to describe him. 
Right! It fitted him well, and well he knew it. 

“May I come in?” he said, selecting a cigaret from his 
case—a chaste gold case, flat and unobtrusive 

"No.” 

“Then I won’t," he answered, searching the mantel¬ 
piece for a match, “and thanks terribly.” 

She had braced herself to throw off her mood and 
meet his smile, but now there was no need of that. She 
had to laugh. 

“That’s much better," he said. “At first sight you 
looked kind of unencouraging.” 

“Does that mean you need it?” 

“Encouragement? No. I feel grand this morning. 
Have a cigaret?" 

“I happen to be on duty.” 

“Always the perfect supervisor. No, not always.” He 
grinned, and for a moment said no more. Perhaps he 
had said too much, for there was in their silence both 
familiarity and constraint. 

Suddenly Fanny slipped her hand towards her 
pocket. “I almost forgot!” she exclaimed. “There’s a 
letter for you. Got mixed up with the patients’ mail 
The porter again, I suppose." 

He paused, his cigaret arrested in mid-air. “What 
an ass that fellow is!” he (Continued on page 132 ) 










Santa Claus used to come in a sleigh with eight reindeer. 
now in an airplane, bearing the gifts of those who didn't 
their Christmas shopping early—he comes through ice 


snow and hail and fog— on time 


T 

JLwas THE NIGHT before Christmas, and over the East 
spread an atmospheric “low" from the Canadian provinces, 
bringing snow upstate and poising above New York a bitter 
mist into which her pinnacles disappeared, through which the 
bright skillet of Broadway and Times Square stained a lode 
of luminosity, and out of which were falling a few ominous 
flakes to be gathered into thin windrows by the gusts-and 
swept to miraculous extinction over glare asphalt. 

A celestial buzzing rises above the crash of the Elevated, 
and at the comer of Sixth Avenue and Forty-second Street a 
meager Santa Claus of the Volunteers of America, tinkling a 
bell over his chicken-wired kettle, looks up spiritlessly but sees 
nothing but ravels of skyscraper steam floating across his rosy 
and mysterious zenith. It is Santa Claus of the past—earth- 
bound except in Victorian imagination—looking toward Santa 
of the present; for above is the Boston mail plane with half 
a ton of Christmas presents aboard, feeling a way through 
upper fog toward the airport at Newark. 

In the plane’s cockpit a young man in a leathern casque 
bends over his levers, and the air boat points in the direction 
of a distant flash—the lighthouse of his port. Soon the boat 
drops, heading for a great green light, as the ground comes up 
close below. The machine grazes it with the touch of a 
feather, rises into a low, lazy leap, touches again, and then 
rolls up to the group of buildings out of which at once dart 
swift trucks, manned by the equerries of Santa of the Airways, 
to receive the postal bags and haul the machine to its stable. 
The young man in the helmet climbs to the ground. 

“Jerry,” he calls to one of the ostlers, “warm up my bus, will 
you, while I’m changing? I’ve got to be at East Orange in 
thirty minutes to help trim a tree.” 

Christmas is the air mail’s annual test, its week of highest 
heroism and devotion. As the service becomes more and more 
firmly established among American institutions, it is likely 
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that the identification of the air mail with 
Christmas will grow in public sentiment 
until the thought of Yuletide happiness 
will bring a picture of the mail pilot grimly 
driving through storm, fog and darkness, in 
order that part of that happiness may be 
realized. One sentence—Do Your Christ¬ 
mas Shopping Early—has taken the peak 
of the mail load off the backs of mailmen, 
but nothing seems destined to come to the 
relief of the air mail at Christmas. 

In the first place, the United States Air 
Mail is the salvation of the procrastinator. 
He can defer his shopping until the third 
day before Christmas and by sending his 
packages via air mail be sure of their ar¬ 
rival on time. Then, too, air mail is a boon 
to those who receive unexpected gifts or 
cards in advance of Christmas. You had 
forgotten about Bill and Elsie, but here is a 
Christmas present from them. Rush out and 
reciprocate and send the package by air, and 
it will be there on Christmas Eve, showing 
you had remembered them all the time. 
Finally, there is a growing practice of send¬ 
ing last-minute air-mail letters as Christ¬ 
mas greetings, since it is especially in the 
holiday season that the public appreciates 
the shortening of distances by planes. 


i_jx pressed in cold fig¬ 
ures, these sources pile about fifty tons of 
excess burden upon the mail planes the week 
before Christmas. Fifty tons seems no 
formidable amount when it is dirt from a 
' cellar excavation or coal in a dealer’s yard, 
but it’s a lot of weight to be carried 
through the air. It is added to an average 
weekly air post of eighty-five to ninety 
tons. But the Christmas excess is largely 
in packages, which, ( Continued, on page 108 ) 




It was Christmas Ere and the family was 


on its way to the church, the old breath-taking glamour over it all. 


by 
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“Saw you never... 
when the sun had 
left the skies, 
Up in heaven the 
clear stars shining 
Through the gloom, 
like silver eyes?” 


T HE WOMAN turned her head monotonously back 
and forth on the pillow in the restless way of the 
very ill. Little inarticulate murmurs like the 
moaning of a peevish child slipped from her lips. 
They were the only sounds in the stillness of the big 
house save the muffled steps of the woman's husband 
pacing up and down the thick-carpeted hall like a 
sentinel on duty. If children’s voices from below some¬ 
times penetrated the quiet room they were broken off 
suddenly, hushed by an unseen authority. 

Beyond the silken daintiness of the noiseless room, 
great moist snowflakes fluttered lazily onto the win¬ 
dow sills and the wide expanse of dead lawn. Only 
beyond the driveway with its retaining rope stretched 
between stone posts at the entrance was there activity 
—the sound of cars moving up and down the avenue, 
the laughter of young people running up the steps of 
the church near by, Christmas greens in their arms. 

The woman vaguely sensed it all—the unusual quiet, 
the tense atmosphere, the strange experience of being 
ill at the Christmas season. At times her mind was 
hazy, unmindful of its surroundings, off on some far¬ 
away journey of unreality. At other times it snapped 
into lucidity, became so keen that it saw pictures in 


detailed clarity, as though magnified by a huge glass. 

It was then that she remembered how cruel Life had 
been to her. It had betrayed her. She who had so 
loved Life had watched it turn upon her, crushing her. 
Now she was ill. And she did not particularly care. 

Restlessly her eyes roved to the picture of the Christ- 
us in its silver frame across the room. She had 
bought it in Rome—had liked the tender look of com¬ 
passion in the eyes and the pleading attitude of the 
outstretched arms. That was the summer she and 
Neal . . . Her mind grew hazy and she could not recall 
the incident of the buying. For several moments she 
slipped away weakly on some dim, wandering journey, 
while the snowflakes fell clammily on the sills and the 
young people laughed on the near-by church steps. 

Then suddenly she was snatched back to that clarity 
of vision in which the events of the past year were 
mercilessly detailed. 

The year had been one long nightmare domineered 
by a colossal giant that people called Depression, as 
though they spoke the name of a human being. At 
first she had tried to joke away this phantom of the 
times—to ignore it. But the Thing had developed a 
Machiavellian strength; had thrust its cruel, leering 


face upon them at every turn. There was the time 
when Neal had come home and said soberly, hesitat¬ 
ingly, “Janet, if the business should go . . .” 

She had laughed at that. Assuredly the business 
couldn’t go—not the old House of Broderick founded in 
the early days of the state; not the wholesale firm es¬ 
tablished by the first old pioneer Broderick and carried 
on by his son and his son’s son. Why, that business 
was as substantial as the good old soil and rocks upon 
which the great buildings stood. 


.Out the business had gone. Noth¬ 
ing, apparently, could stop it—not the advance on Neal’s 
life insurance, the mortgage on the home, the loans on 
real estate holdings, the Broderick farm, the sale of the 
summer cottage, her own money, invested since the 
days of her voice teaching—not all these, combined, 
could stay the oncoming of the hideous Thing. 

Far into countless nights Neal had wrestled with the 
problem, but it had been time wasted. There was the 
dark day when he had come home and said it was all 
over. In that moment Life for her had been over, too. 
But if Life in its larger sense had ceased, mere existence 


had no right to be here now in her own room. But she 
had been taken ill, and someone—whoever it was—must 
have been kind and told them to stay until she was 
well. Kind! Was there kindness in the world any more? 

Involuntarily her eyes went to the Christ. Even he 
did not feel the compassion toward people he once 

The nurse brought medicine and rearranged a pillow. 
In a few moments the woman floated off again on dark 
waters and did not know where she was drifting. 

After a time a bell, tapping at the church, roused her 
so that her mind snapped back again to its former 
acuteness and took up its ceaseless burden of thought. 

Broderick’s had failed. And failure was something 
she could not tolerate in a human. She ought not to 
blame Neal. He had been caught in a trap made.of the 
impregnable steel of unforeseen conditions. Other men 
had hung on though, somehow, and now that things 
were righting themselves, they were saved. Neal should 
have done something more to prevent the crash. 

But there was no use going over all that again. 
Everything was gone, everything worth while, the en¬ 
tire setting of their lives, all that gave them their posi¬ 
tion in the community. Slowly and painfully she called 




the roll of their former activities: Chamber of Com¬ 
merce—Neal was a past president. The Musical Arts 
Club—she had long been a director. Country Club. 
Tuesday Dinner Club . . . 

A young boy’s voice called out suddenly from below 
stairs and was as suddenly hushed. 

The children! That was the most bitter draft of all. 
To fail Michael and Dorothy! Michael, who would 
have been 1 the fourth in line for the business! Dorothy, 
who would have been a debutante some day in the most 
exclusive of circles! To have brought children into the 
world, and then to fail them! 

Everything of importance had been taken from the 
children: Miss Proudet, the French governess; Spence, 
the dancing teacher; all the people who had been train¬ 
ing them for the future. If the children could not have 
modern advantages, what was there left for them in 
life? Parents who could not give their children the 
benefits of cultural things in this day and age were 
complete failures. 

Some dual part of her mentality reasoned for a mo¬ 
ment that she herself had known but the common com¬ 
forts of a plain home and had been both happy and 
successful. But that had been years ago and times had 
changed. Her children ought to know nothing of those 
old economies. But all her plans for them were ended 
now—travel, social background. She could not give 
them anything without money. Life was too cruel. 

Out on that misty, unknown sea she drifted for a 
moment, and then came back to sharply defined reali¬ 
ties. She remembered that day in which Neal had 
come home with news. He had seemed quite like him¬ 
self, energetic, alert, a little gay for the first time. 
Courage and faith and hope had shone from his eyes. 
But she had seen them fade at her lack of elation. 
Carter and Price were opening a new department and 
they had come to him about taking charge. It was the 
first step toward rehabilitating himself, he had said. 

Perhaps she should have been more pleased. But she 
had felt too bitter. Neal Broderick in another man’s 
store, taking orders from other men! Of the various 
people in town who had experienced business reverses, 
none had fallen from such a height. There would be 
sneers and pity for the Brodericks. And she could 
stand the pity no better than the sneers. 

Up to this time the rope stretched across the stone 
gates had been sufficient for keeping out disturbances. 
But it was failing now in its service. It could not suc¬ 
cessfully keep out the music. For, suddenly, from the 
old stone church on the corner a wave of melody came 
past the rope into the quiet of the sick room. The deep, 
resonant tones of the pipe organ sent out the old song: 

O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie . . . 


Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The nurse moved as if to close the window, remem¬ 
bered the doctor’s orders for fresh air, and left it open. 

The woman’s music-loving soul groped toward the 
liquid notes of the melody as toward a light. The verses 
of the hymn were as distinct to her as though the 
organ were singing them. In reality she was merely 
sensing the words, having sung them so many times, 
but every syllable came clearly on the winter wind: 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

As her burdened heart felt the soothing message, her 
burning eyes sought the compassionate ones of the 
Christ. In the haziness of her ill mind the thought 

prise when they began going past her, misty, brilliant, 
pale, large, with one of surpassing beauty in the dis¬ 
tance. It hung quiveringly just above the Man hold¬ 
ing out his arms with yearning compassion. 

The stars seemed drowning her now, so that she 
gave a convulsive gasp and tried desperately to get 
her breath in the deep waves of light. She was vaguely 


conscious that the nurse was call¬ 
ing to someone beyond the door¬ 
way. The Christ became more 
faint. The music, too, grew fainter 
and far away. 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

She saw nothing now but the 
arms of the Christ held out to her. 

And suddenly the outstretched 
arms were no longer those of the 
Christ, but of her mother. She 
was vaguely surprised and happy. 

“Do you remember-?” It was 

the old familiar voice, silenced now 
for a dozen years. “I promised to 
help you if you needed me. And 

The woman felt a delicious sense 
of restfulness, a childlike faith 
that Mother would make every¬ 
thing all right. In her happiness 
she slipped out of bed and placed 
her hand in that of her mother. 

She had to look far up to the 
gentle face, as in her childhood 
days. It gave her such a feeling 
of childishness that when she 
glanced down again she was not 
greatly surprised to see that she 
had on a queer little plaid cloak 
with huge tin-looking buttons, and 
that her shoes were heavy and 
square-toed. 

Hand in hand, the two went down 
the wide stairway. No one paid 
any attention to their passing. 

Only the silent stars went by. 

At the outer door she hesitated, 
at a loss to know what was 
vaguely worrying her. Some for¬ 
gotten duty held her back. It was 
queer that she felt both childish 
and maternal. 

“The children,” she explained to 
her waiting mother. “Michael and 
Dorothy. I must get them." She 
seemed to have a dual personality, 
to be both the child of her mother 
and the mother of her children. 

“Of course; you must always look 
after the children.” 

So there was nothing incongru¬ 
ous in the children’s coming from 
the library and completing the 
group, Michael in his jaunty suit 
and Dorothy in her tailored dress. 

And she in the funny plaid cloak 
with the tin-looking buttons. 

Together the three went down 
the steps with the tall, gentle 
mother, and it was as if she were the mother of them all. 

Nor was there anything so surprising about the fact 
that her father was waiting for them in a double-seated 
cutter, her brother and sister on the front seat with 
him. Her sturdy father helped them all in, clucked to 
the fat old horse, who moved off with a jangle of bells. 

Down dark streets they rode on the crusted snow, 
sleigh bells ringing and children laughing. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light. 

It was Christmas Eve and the family was on its way 




to the church, the old breath-taking glamour over it all. 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 

She was filled with an almost delirious ecstasy. “Isn’t 
it nice? Isn’t it fun? Don't you love it?” She peered 
around into the faces of Michael and Dorothy. 

She had a peculiar feeling of being a mediator to stand 
between the two groups—the old and the new—inter¬ 
preting each to the other. She felt a sense of complete 
harmony with each, desiring tremendously that Michael 
and Dorothy should like her plain, substantial father and 


mother, wanting her father and mother, brother and 
sister to be pleased with Michael and Dorothy. 

At the church there was that old childish delight in 
wax candles on the tall fir trees, the expectation of 
receiving a gift, the wonder of the music. 


For Christ is 


While mortal 
Their watch 


There was a present for each, including 
little doll with homemade (Continued on 









An answer came to me, at 
Christmas, to the enduring 
question of all time, and — 


I 



Madame Schumatm-Heink 
and the two sons she lored 
so well—August and Ham. 


want the 
VJorld to know 


T hat PRAYERS can be answered—even after 
seven years. That there is life after death. That 
there is a God above all things. And that love 
is the most imperishable, the most powerful, of all 
things whether in the heavens above or in the earth 
beneath. 

Every Christmas Eve as long as I can remember I 
have sung "Stille Nacht! Heilige Naeht!" that lovely, 
simple little song of my mother country, often to mil¬ 
lions who keep the spirit of Christmas beside their own 
hearths. I am glad and proud to be the means of 
spreading that message through this country that I can 
now call my own. Not for anything in the world 
would I miss that opportunity to sing it on Christmas 
Eve, even though X am mostly alone at this so-wonder- 
ful time and hour. 

But there is more than that. Seven years ago, I came 
back to my home and prayed there in solitude, and as 
I prayed, I felt—it seemed to me I saw— my two dead 


boys: August, who died in a Ger¬ 
man submarine, fighting for the 
Fatherland—his father’s land, 
and his birthplace—and Hans, 
who died in America, the country 
that had become his mother’s, the 
country he loved so well. With 
all the force and vividness of life 
I felt their presence, felt their 
love surrounding me—my little 
boys I loved so well. 

Seven long years ago—seven 
years of longing for them—sev¬ 
en years of prayers that again the 
wonderful consciousness of their 
presence might come to me. 

Every Christmas Eve since then 
I have spent alone, waiting, hop¬ 
ing that my prayers might be 
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SCHUMANN- 
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answered and that I might know 
again that most wonderful exper'i- 

answer. God did not hear me. 

I was sad last year at Christmas 
time. I felt the sorrow of the world, 
the discouragement and despair of 
humanity. God seemed far away. 

But again I hoped. I prayed with 
all my heart to the God who had 

answer. Heaven seemed far away, 
and God had turned from me. I 
was only an old woman longing for 

A terrible mood of despair seized 
me. Unable to keep still, I walked 
the floor, trying to get back my 
sense of peace, trying to calm myself. 

“I will try to read,” I thought, and 
I walked to the bookcase and took 
down the first book I touched, with¬ 
out even looking at it to see what 
it was. I turned it over; it was a 
life of Brahms. I had not opened it 

X turned the pages and two letters 
dropped out. Some strange, thrilling 
prescience caught my breath as I 
stooped to pick them up. 

I knew. My hands shook with the 
knowledge as I spread out those yel¬ 
lowed sheets. 

The words leaped at me: “My 
ever-loving mother, meine geliebteste 
Mutter . . . Always gratefully, your 
Hans.” And the other sheet: “Dear¬ 
est of all mothers, inniggeliebte Mut¬ 
ter! Your August will never forget 
you. Please forgive, forget ail the 
worries I brought you.” 

It seemed to me that my heart 
would break with joy as I held to my 
breast those letters written to me 
on Christmas, 1912. I sobbed and 
laughed and kissed the boyish 
scrawls written so long ago—nearly 
twenty years—and now come to tell 
me again the old message that 
where there is love there can be no 
death—that God is Love. 


































The plot thickens . . . yet never does 



The Story So Far: 

W ho was the murderer ot Archer Coe, whose body 
was discovered in a room with door and windows 
firmly bolted on the inside? And who killed his brother, 
Brisbane Coe, who was found lying on the floor of a 
closet in the same house? These were the two prob¬ 
lems confronting Philo Vance and John F.-X. Markham, 
summoned by Raymond Wrede, a friend of the Coe 
family, when Archer Coe was found dead in his bed¬ 
room, clad in a dressing gown but with heavy street 
shoes on his feet. The medical examiner's investigation 
revealed that Coe had been stabbed before he was shot 
in the right temple; on his head were marks of a blow. 
Brisbane Coe. too, had been stabbed. 

On the night of the murder, Coe had been alone in 
the house. His niece, Hilda Lake, had dined at the 
country club; Signor Grassi, his guest, an Italian col¬ 
lector of ceramics, had gone out in the afternoon and 
returned late that night. Besides Gamble, the butler, 
there were two servants—Miss Lake’s maid and the 
Chinese cook. It was their night out and they had all 
departed before dinner and had not come back until 
after midnight. 

While these facts were being gathered, Gamble found 
a brindled Scottie in the entrance hall. The dog had 
received a blow over the left eye, which was swollen 
shut. Vance took her to a veterinary in the neighbor¬ 
hood, puzzled by her presence in the Coe home, where 
dogs were not welcome. 

Vance’s questioning of Liang, the Chinese cook, failed 
to make the latter admit that he had returned to the 
house before midnight. However, Vance discovered that 
a vase of little value had been substituted for a valuable 
Sung Ting yao vase, a bloodstained fragment of which 
he had found on the library floor. 

Later, Grassi and Wrede were questioned, but gave 
Vance no clues to the murderer’s identity, though 
both might have had reasons for wanting Archer Coe 
out of the way: Grassi because he was interested in 
Coe’s collection of ceramics, and Wrede for the reason 
10 


that Coe had opposed his engagement to Hilda Lake. 

In the midst of these examinations Liang brought 
Vance a package containing many fragments of fragile 
Sung porcelain, several of which were stained with 
blood. And finally the murder weapon came to light— 
a Chinese dagger with a stiletto-like point, partly 
encrusted with blood. Sergeant Heath, of the Homicide 
Bureau, had found it under the cushion seat of the 
easy-chair in which Coe’s body had been discovered. 

This announcement astonished Vance. He immedi¬ 
ately started looking through the pockets of Brisbane 
Coe’s topcoat, finding nothing out of the ordinary ex¬ 
cept two pieces of fine waxed string about four feet 
long, with one end of each piece tied securely to a large 
bent pin. Excitedly he explored the pockets again, and 
drew out—a darning needle! 

More Bloodstains 

M - ( Thursday , October 11; 1:4S p.m.) 

ARKHAM LOOKED from the needle back to 
the little pile of string, and then at Vance. 
“Well, what does that mean—if anything?” 
Vance slowly picked up the needle and the two pieces 
of string and put them in his own coat pocket. “It 
means deviltry, Markham. And it means that we are 
dealing with a shrewd, subtle and tricky brain.” 

“But who used this string and needle? And for what 
purpose?” 

Vance looked up gravely. “If 1 knew who used them, 
I'd have an important key to the entire situation. The 
fact that they were in Brisbane’s topcoat means little. 
It’s always safe, don’t y’know, to throw suspicion on 

Markham stiffened and his eyes became hard. “You 
think there’s a possibility that Brisbane killed Archer?” 

“My word, no!" Vance spoke wearily but with em¬ 
phasis. “I doubt if Brisbane even returned to the house 
until Archer was dead.” 



Grassi, the Italian, 
admitted to haring 
threatened Archer 
Coe shortly before 
the latter’s death. 
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so the dagger was then placed in this other Ting yao. 
In clearing up the broken pieces of the first vase, the 
murderer overlooked one small fragment.” 

“But why the substituted vase?” 

“In order that no attention would be attracted by 
the glaring absence of the original one. If a valuable 
Ting yao were missing, it might indicate another mo¬ 
tive for the crime, and that motive would have confused 
the issue and diverted attention from the' person the 
murderer wanted us to think was behind the crime.” 

“That’s all very well, perhaps,” Markham returned; 
“but we did not find the dagger in the other vase.” 

“It was taken out and used to kill Brisbane.” 

“But Vance, that theory doesn’t fit the facts. The 
sergeant found the dagger upstairs in Archer’s room— 


with the door bolted on the inside. And Archer died 
hours before Brisbane was stabbed. Why, if the same 
person killed both of them, didn’t he replace the dagger 
in this vase? Archer was already dead, and Brisbane 
was killed downstairs. Why should the dagger have 
been in Archer’s bedroom chair?” 

“That’s what I can’t make out,” Vance admitted. “The 
only explanation I have is that the murderer, after 
killing Archer and placing the dagger in the vase, re¬ 
turned to the house and killed Brisbane, too.” 

“Then how did the dagger get in the bolted room? 
And who put the bullet through Archer’s head?” 

“If I could answer those questions,” Vance replied, 
“I could solve this whole insane problem.” 

At this moment Wrede (Continued on page 110 ) 
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fetters to My So 


No Horatio Alger fiction 
hero could match the ad¬ 
ventures of Harold Bell 
Wright, who rose from 
rags to riches, from ob¬ 
scurity to fame, conquer¬ 
ing obstacles that would 
discourage all but those 
strong — and clean — in 
heart. This human docu¬ 
ment will stand as a truly 
great American saga 


here, in 1872, Harold B 
into the world. With the 
a third son, who died al 


“The greatest desire of my life, ” 
says Mr. Wright in dedicating 
these inspiring letters to his sons, 
“is that, with all my mistakes 
and failures, I may still be per¬ 
mitted to help you to the knowl¬ 
edge of the greatest of all arts 
—the art of beautiful living. ” 


it is not r< 

It was as if those places wi 
them somewhat a * -' 


by Harold Bell Wright 


Illustrations by 
William 
Oberhardt 










Spring Brook Farmhouse, Oneida County, 
New York, as it was when Harold Bell 
was bom and {above) as it is today. 




almost everything else in the universe, but I had never 
thought of inquiring into the personalities of my par¬ 
ents. They were not consciously, to me, separate and 
distinct individualities. They were parts of me, as my 
hands were parts of my body. I accepted them as I 
accepted my arms or my legs. Then gradually I began 
to feel myself detached from them. I began to ask 
myself questions about them. I began to ask them 
about themselves and about each other. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, I began within myself to speculate as to 
what they thought—why they did the things they did. 


and about their atti¬ 
tudes toward me. X be¬ 
gan, also, to observe 
and to think about the 
various phases of life 
with which I was in 
contact; to experience 
definite reactions to 
my environment. 

We had moved from 
the little old cottage on 
the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage to another house. 
It was a larger but not 
a better one. But there 
was a barn, an apple 
orchard, a garden with 
several kinds of fruit, 
berries and grapes and 
a generous yard with 
trees. On the whole, it 
was the best home we 
boys had known. 

Oh, yes, it was nearer 
the tavern, too. From 
the front gate we need 
only walk a hundred 
yards or so down the 
hill, cross the creek 
and go on another few 
hundred yards and 
there we were. No mat¬ 
ter where we wished to 
go in the village, we 

ern first. It was as if the institu¬ 
tion were determined to occupy 
the foremost place in our lives. 

It appears, too, that with this 
move we entered upon an era of 
better things. We acquired a cow, 
a pig and chickens and, later on, 
a horse. Jack was a poor old rack 
of bones, but still he was a horse. 
My brother and I were old enough 
to work in the garden, now, and 
to take care of the live - stock, 
which included milking and teach¬ 
ing the calf to drink; also, we 
chopped wood and theoretically 
kept the kitchen wood box filled. 
In summer we drove the cow to 
and from the pasture. 

We began to earn a little money, 
too, driving our neighbors' cows 
to and from pasture and doing 
all sorts of odd jobs here and 
there. We went to school and 
church and Sunday school—Pres¬ 
byterian, this time—and again, 
for a short while, Father sang in 
the choir. I pumped the organ. 

But the gate which my artist- 
farmer friend had opened for me 
into that other world was closed. 
I have no more memories of him 
or of his beautiful home. My im¬ 
pression is that he, too, moved 
away. At any rate, he went out 
of my life as he had come into it, 
and for many years to come there 
was for me no way by which I could enter again into 
that world which he had made known to me. 

But though that gate was closed, I knew now that 
there was another world. And that was a great thing 
to know. Nor was the consciousness of that world per¬ 
mitted to die in me. It was kept alive by my mother. 

I could tell you many things of this period of my boy¬ 
hood when we lived in that old house on the hill. But 
why should I bother to write about things which every 
normal boy knows for himself? There were winters and 
— school and vacation (Continued on page 102) 










are hardly ever right in France — 



but girls, American style, are ex¬ 
actly right there, and the world over 


A young man at the outer edge of the silent area 
had, until this moment, been staring ardently into the 
receptive eyes of his vis-a-vis. Now, as the booming 
voice of the diner impinged upon his consciousness, he 
stiffened and listened intently. 

“That,” he declared, “could be only one man in all 
Europe. It’s my boss, Paul Vilas.” 

“I never heard such a to-do in all my life,” the girl 
said critically. 

“I’d better go over and explain why I'm here," said 
John Black, rising. "This is no time to have him think 
I’m playing hooky from the Paris office.” 

“He looks kind of interesting,” she said thoughtfully. 
“After he’s killed four or five people and quieted down a 
little, I’d like to meet him.” 



by Eustace L. Adams 


-American style 


“Louise and I are 
going to be married,” 
said Vilas. "A swell 
boss you turned out 
to be!” Johnny 
flamed. “Sending me 
off so you could make 
lore to my girl!” 


Illustrations by 
John LaGatta 
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"Ah, M’sieu Vilas,” purred the functionary. “Was 
there something?” 

"There was!” exploded the Chief Correspondent for 
the Consolidated News Service, Inc. "Regard those 
eggs, Theodore. In twenty years on the Continent I 
have never seen such sacred ham and eggs. And right 
on your menu, by the long gray beard of my grand¬ 
mother, it says—regard—‘ham and eggs, American 
style’!" 

“Tiens!" clucked the head waiter, whisking the offend¬ 
ing dish away. “I, Theodore, shall interview the chef 
this little instant.” 

And he was gone. Paul Vilas sighed with profound 
melancholy and sat back in his chair. A buzz of con¬ 
versation swept across the near-by tables. The brood¬ 
ing man looked up and saw John Black standing there. 

“Hello, Johnny,” he said, brightening. “What are you 
doing at Juan-les-Pins?” 

“I’m here on a story, sir,” began the youngest corre¬ 
spondent of the Paris office. “We got a tip-” 

“Don’t tell me,” jsaid Vilas hastily. “I’m on a vaca¬ 
tion-first in five years. The only story that would 
interest me now would be about a good war. The way I 


/, I’d pick me a high mountain, £ 




of it and cheer while the slaying went on. Had your 
dinner? Sit down.” 

“I have a girl and-” Black blushed as the mustang 

eye of the other rolled up at him. “It’s an American 
girl, sir—a girl I used to know in Indianapolis.” 

“Oh, an American girl?” echoed Vilas, mollified. 
“Bring her over. I’d like some real American talk. 
You’ve eaten, eh? Bring her over and I’ll buy the 
drinks.” 

Wearily Vilas watched young Black return to his 
table, where the slim, golden-haired girl sat waiting. 
He had noticed her when he had first entered, even 
though he had not seen her face. It was her gown 
that had attracted his momentary attention, that 
and the youthfulness of her straight little figure. 

She was wearing a dress of rich cream-colored lace 
that fell in long, graceful curves to the crystal buckles 
of her high-heeled scarlet slippers. From beneath her 
aureole of golden hair, the lights glittered on crystal 
pendants which matched the bracelets and necklace 
that so effectively accentuated the smooth, even tan of 
her skin. But it was the very sophistication of those 
cleverly chosen crystals that had caused Vilas to lose 
his first quick flash of interest. To his way of think¬ 
ing, there was no charm in a sophisticated woman. 

He saw the girl look up into Johnny’s face. Now, for 
the first time, he could see her profile. She was very, 


very young, not more than eighteen, he guessed. Her 
nose, delicately and impudently uptilted, was delightful, 
he considered, after the hawk-likc beaks of the Latins. 
And her mouth, scarlet with the most expert of pencil- 
ings, was, withal, gay and eager and unspoiled. 

Now Johnny was bringing her over. "Louise—Miss 
Frazier,” he was saying, “may I present the most famous 
correspondent in Europe, Paul Vilas? He knows more 
kings and queens and politicians than-” 

"Shush, Johnny,” Vilas said, laughing. He was hold¬ 
ing the girl’s cool, slim hand in his and wishing, some¬ 
how, that things had been different; that he, in his 
twenties, hadn’t fumbled life so. His mood of the eve¬ 
ning suddenly sharpened into an aching nostalgia for 
the things and the places and the people he had known 
in his youth. His hard face was very gentle as he re¬ 
membered to let her withdraw her hand from his. 
"You’re just a child.” he said, gazing into the deepest, 
bluest eyes he had ever seen. “You ought to be at home 
and in bed, by now.” 


If that’s your big, bright thought 
for the evening,” she said, with an impudent moue at 
the anxious Johnny, ’Til go over to the lounge and let 
some handsome stranger buy me a champagne cocktail.” 

"You'll end up by paying for the drinks,” said Vilas 
pessimistically. “These Europeans are broad-minded 
that way. I'll buy. What’ll you have?” 

“I could do with a tasty bit of ham and eggs,” she 
said maliciously, as she screwed a ciga'ret into a long 
crimson holder. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Vilas, with a grimace. “With 
one drink I could put my head on the table and enjoy 

“Let’s have the drink,” she suggested promptly. “I 
never saw a real cosmopolite crying.” 

“A cosmopolite?” he echoed. "That’s no description 
of me. I'd sell all of Europe for a five-acre patch of 
Florida scrubland: that’s how cosmopolitan I am.” 

His gray eyes confused her. She couldn’t tell whether 
they were humorous or hard-boiled. Probably both, 
she decided. 

“That’s a wheeze,” she pronounced at last. “Every 
time my boy friend, here, wants to sell me on his future, 
he holds you up as a grand and glorious example of 
what a bright young man can do in newspaper work. 
Listen: your office is in Berlin. You have breakfast at 
the Adlon with an ambassador. You fly to Paris for 
lunch with an international financier. You hop to 
Rome for dinner with Mussolini and-” 

“Johnny should be a columnist,” Vilas told her, “in¬ 
stead of a reporter from whom a modicum of truth is 
to be expected. I spend forty percent of my time on 
smelly, asthmatic trains, forty more in interviewing 
people who are as anxious for space as a Hollywood 
actress, and the rest in examining my bank balances to 
see if I have saved enough money so that I can retire 
to a little Florida grapefruit grove I’ve owned for several 
years. And that’s been my program for more years than 
I want to remember. Now, you tell me what you are 
doing on the Riviera.” 

"I could be bribed with a champagne cocktail,” she 
said obliquely. Then, when Vilas had given the order, 
"I’m on a binge. Father promised me ten thousand 
dollars if I’d finish up at school without absolutely fin¬ 
ishing the school itself. And he was rash enough to tell 
me I could do what I liked with the money, so here I 
am.” She made a vague gesture with the cigaret. 
"I think Miss Peck—she’s my chaperon—is still hunting 
Paris for me. I told her I’d meet her at the hotel at 
four o’clock. But as soon as I found out that Johnny 
was here, I hopped the next Blue Train and-” 

"I wired the worthy Miss Peck,” interrupted Black 
hastily, as he met the hard impact of Vilas’ eye. 

“-and so I found Johnny,” the girl went on calmly, 

“and told him to show me places.” 

"The only thing that Louise forgets,” said the boy, “is 
that I have a living to make and a boss who’ll give me 
the wind if I don’t get my story.” 

"Exactly,” said Vilas grimly. 

“He won’t fire you, darling,” said Miss Frazier, 


lip-sticking, “because I’m going to vamp 

“Proceed,” Vilas told her. “But first, so 
you won’t begin with a handicap, I suggest 
that you take off those crystal pendants.” 

Without a word of protest, she unscrewed 
them from her ears and tossed them to 
Black. 

"They add a note of sophistication,” ex¬ 
plained Vilas, “that doesn’t quite suit you. 
If I could, I’d have you change to some¬ 
thing fluffy and girlish. If we were in 
Indianapolis, now, I’d have you do your 
vamping while making fudge over a kitchen 

“You aren’t so old,” she said speculatively, 
“if you belong to the fudge era. Johnny, 
buy yourself a hundred francs’ worth of 
chips and play a little boule. I couldn’t do 
my very best work with you here.” 

Johnny sat where he was, looking con¬ 
fused and somewhat sulky. 

It was rather nice, Vilas thought wist¬ 
fully, to have this lovely child playing up 
to him. For the moment, at least, she 
made him feel young again. He had missed 
this sort of thing, this talking to young 
American girls. The women he knew were 
sophisticated, infinitely wise; they had a 
bright patina of worldliness that repelled 

For all her make-up and her Paris- 
bought accouterments, this youngster wasn’t 
really sophisticated at all; she was just a 
nice kid from home. Back in the States, 
beneath the warm, clean sky of Florida, for 

instance, she’d be- But he shook his 

head to clear away the vision. At forty, 
he decided, all men became a little addled. 

A woman passed the table and hesitated 
briefly. Vilas glanced up and instantly rose 
to his feet. 

“Sara!” he murmured incredulously. 

Her gown was sleek and black. Her 
black hair, parted in the middle, swept 
back in two polished waves. Her black 
eyes, now wide and shining, were framed by 
lashes that needed no touch of mascara. 
Her lips were scarlet against the delicate 
ivory of her skin. 


Xaul,” she smiled. “When 
I heard the affair of the ham and eggs, I 
knew it would be you. How strange that 
we should meet here after all these years!” 

Vilas, remembering, presented Miss Fraz¬ 
ier and young Black to Princess Sara of 
Balkania. Only he, whose steady eyes saw 
what they looked at, noted Johnny’s start 
of astonishment when he spoke her name. 

"I am joining de Montigny in the lounge,” 
the princess said tentatively. “Perhaps you 
and your friends-” 

“I regret, princess," said Vilas, with 
characteristic bluntness, “but I do not care 
for de Montigny. His beard is objection¬ 
able; he looks like a monkey peeping out 
from behind a bush. I do not like his 
popped eyes, nor his choice of perfumes. 
He-” 

To the amazement of the scandalized 
boy and girl, the princess laughed. Her 
long white hand touched the sleeve of 
the truculent Vilas in a gesture that was 
oddly tender. 



“You have not changed, Paul,” she said, 
in her soft, husky voice. “For me, I am glad. There 
are too few honest men. You will come to see me at 
the Provencal?” 

“Where’s the prince?” countered Vilas. 

“He chose to remain a prince,” she said cryptically. 



“and^ to live in luxury. You, a newspaperman, did 
“I have not read a dispatch for days,” he apologized. 


“I shall expect you soon,” she said, turning away. 
“Mr. Vilas,” Louise said breathlessly, “tell me who 
that is. She is the most (Continued on page «6) 














by Damon Runyon 


Illustration by Herbert Roese 


is apt to cause great indignation among other coppers. 

It is considered very illegal to severely injure any 
citizen in this town in such a way as to make him haul 
off and die, but naturally it is not apt to cause any 
such indignation as injuring a copper, as this town has 
more citizens to spare than coppers. 

Well, sitting there with Johnny Brannigan, I get to 
wondering if he ever meets up with Earthquake while he 
is looking for him, and if so how he comes out, for 
Earthquake is certainly not such a guy as I will care 
to meet up with, even if I am a copper. 

Earthquake is a guy of maybe six foot three, and 


“I will hold this doorway apart until next 
Pancake Tuesday,” Earthquake says, and at 
this time he is doing a very nice job of same. 


weighing a matter of two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and all these pounds are nothing but 
muscle. Anybody will tell you that Earth¬ 
quake is one of the strongest guys in this 
town, because it seems he once works in a 
foundry and picks up much of his muscle 
there. In fact, Earthquake likes to show how 
strong he is at all times, and one of his ways 
of showing this is to grab a full-sized guy in 
either duke and hold them straight up in the 
air over his head. 

Sometimes after he gets tired of holding 
these guys over his head, he will throw them 
plumb away, especially if they are coppers, 
or maybe knock their noggins together and leave them 
with their noggins very sore indeed. When he is in 
real good humor, Earthquake does not think anything 
of going into a night club or a speak-easy and taking it 
apart and chucking the pieces out into the street, along 
with the owner and the waiters and maybe some of 
the customers, so you can see Earthquake is a very 
high-spirited guy, and full of fun. 

Personally, I do not see why Earthquake does not 
get a job in a circus as a strong guy, because there is 
no percentage in wasting all this strength for nothing, 
but when I mention this idea (Continued on page 124 ) 


Mending 
our ways 

. under the 

American 

Plan 
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Is IT impossible for Americans to cor¬ 
rect quietly and intelligently the weak¬ 
nesses in our industrial system—or must 
real improvement come only through 
painful panics, strikes and other more vio¬ 
lent upheavals? Here our most famous 
social historian describes, in the second 
of her series of crucial articles on “The 
American Plan,” how one New England 
mill is already applying an exemplary 
technique for solving present-day prob¬ 
lems. No American executives or work¬ 
ers can afford to miss these articles if they 
believe our American plan should survive. 


T HERE WAS more than one of the gentlemen 
who took part in the making of the American 
Plan who insisted that “we, the people,” never 
could govern ourselves. And from that time to 
this, so appalling have been our mistakes, their doubt 
has been frequently and loudly revoiced. Examine these 
misadventures and you will find that in the main they 
have been due less to the inadequacy of the tools pro¬ 
vided for self-correction than to our shiftlessness in 
using them. 

Our usual excuse for this shiftlessness has been that 
evils correct themselves. They do. Slavery did—by war. 
Speculation does—by panics which send men and 
women to the street. It is Nature spewing out of 
her mouth the thing which violates her aspirations. 

Yes, we can depend on evils correcting themselves in 
the long run. We can also be sure that a day will come 
when “we, the people,” will agree that a Plan which 
must correct itself by periodical wars and panics is too 
expensive to support. Our faith gone, we will look for 
a substitute. 

Will it come to that? Most certainly it will if we do 
not attack evil with more intelligent determination. 
And if we do not learn to attack when and where the 



thing starts, in t( 
in factories, centers 
of all sorts where a 
few hundred or a few 

thousand people are gathered in working out their so¬ 
cial, political or economic undertakings. It is only at 
the source that we effectively scotch rising evils. Let 
them thrive, and by the time they reach Washington, 
they are too vast, formless, powerful to control. 

Washington has been no more able to control the 
present depression than a ship a typhoon. The thing 
laughs at us. We allowed it to grow; why should we 
whimper because now it overwhelms us? 

No, the kind of government we are trying to run 
depends on continual, watchful correction from the 
bottom up. It is you and I who must be sound if we 
expect the Nation to be sound. Nothing is more ap¬ 
palling than the popular notion that evils can be neg¬ 
lected at the source, then cured by national laws. It is 
as futile as our idea that happiness depends on money. 

We will agree, I take it, that present-day confusion 
and suffering is largely due to an industrial system 



by Ida M. 
Tarbell 


Author of “Owen D. 
young—a New Type of 
Industrial Leader” 


FOREWORD BY MISS TARBELL 
The plans men make for running their affairs, whether they 
are as small as a village grocery or as large as the nation’s 
budget, depend for health upon the courage and resourcefulness 
with which they are corrected and remolded to carry ever- 
changing loads. 

. The makers of the American Plan under which we have 
been operating now for 143 years understood this. One of the 
virtues of the Plan they turned out was providing tools for self¬ 
correction—the right of free speech; opportunity to experiment; 
the power to investigate, to make laws, and to create Consti¬ 
tutional amendments. These are the tools which “we, the 
people, ” were to use when we were in trouble. 

This second article in the series, “The American Plan,” 
describes an experiment in self-correction which both in spirit 
and in technigue may well serve as a model for all our activities. 


our social, political and educational 
activities until often these are little 
more than pliant and cringing 
handmaids, when they should be 
the heart and the control of all 
man’s activities. 

Nevertheless, whatever evils in¬ 
dustry has wrought, there have always gone _ 

going on today inside this great machine steady efforts possible, undertake 
to mend and remold. 



i impregnable 
is century 


technique f< 


high tariffs a 
traditions. 

When early in 
cotton began . 
pressure of changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions, it did not 
change its ideas. It went 
South, where cheap labor was 
to be had, begged for higher 
tariffs, clung to its traditions. 

But if the cotton industry 
refused by and large to seek 
within for correction, there 
were—as there always are— 
units willing to face the facts, 
the matter and, if correction was 
particular factory whose 


handling human difficulties seems t< 
1-important matter of how to repair, suggestive in any and all of our affairs, is at Salem, 
all the technique of correction. I doubt Massachusetts—Naumkeag, it is called. 

■ ■ ' 1 ' Naumkeag, an institution with ninety-five years of 

experience behind it, began its career as a revolutionist. 

_,_ Ninety-five years ago, it was a settled thing in the 

of the last places to which, cotton-manufacturing business that water power was 

. ..... essential to life, but the founders of Naumkeag de- 

__ cided to try steam, generated by coal, and settled 

hun- themselves on the water front of Salem, where coal 

/ages, could be brought to their furnace door by barge. 
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if anyone can find a better model of how to do a piece 
of work such as balancing a Federal budget, for in¬ 
stance, than a demonstration in technique 
last twelve years ' ” “-- ’ ’ 

offhand, I myself would look for wisdom, 
a New England cotton mill. I say the last place, 
since the cotton industry of New England ' ~ ' ’— 
dred years has depended for its living on 
















Stitching room at Naumkeag. Under Mr. Cooke’s 
were cut in all departments without the introduction of 
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“What do you regard as the world's most interesting city?" 
Cosmopolitan asked ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY , rather expecting 
something Basque or Spanish in reply. In- stead, Mrs. Kelly answered: 


Yiittle Town 


of Bet 


Another trip in the Magic Carpet se¬ 
ries in which many famous authors 
will tel! you of “My Favorite City” 


Drawing by J. Clinton Shepherd 






anguage of 


A 

XA_N UNPAINTED con¬ 
struction elevator shot down¬ 
ward forty-five stories through 
the gaunt steel skeleton of the new 
Courtlandt Hotel building. At the bottom 
Frank Macgowan got out. He had been han¬ 
dling a drill up top with old man Eckert but it 
was Saturday afternoon and he was through now. 

Macgowan left his greasy denims on a peg in the 
tool shed, squeezed his heavy arms into a worn and 
spotted jacket, walked around a sand pile and a con¬ 
crete mixer to the field office. Young Dorland, another 
riveter, was there too, waiting for his pay envelope. 
They grinned at each other. 

Macgowan said: "We get a break. It ain’t rainin’ 
for once.” 

Dorland nodded. “I’m drivin’ my old lady and the 
kids up to Newburgh.” 

Macgowan tore open his envelope and began count¬ 
ing the fifty-two dollars. He went out to Fiftieth 
Street, hesitated there an instant, and then turned east¬ 
ward toward his Third Avenue lodging, over a paint 
store, in the tremor and shadow of the elevated. 

At the head of a dark, plaster-scarred stairway the 
bathroom door stood ajar. He pushed it open and 
turned on the taps into a rough tub. It was marked 
with rust spots where the enamel had chipped. Then 
Macgowan went to his own dim oblong room to get 
his soap and towel and clean underclothes. 

He spent a long time in the tub, sluicing the warm 
suds over his ponderous shoulders and into his red, 
glinting hair, passing his leather-hard hands over his 


to dinner, big boy, 
I got to telephone." 
“Tell yer mother I’ll 
take good care of 
you,” said Macgowan. 



orehouse Avery 


in at Busby’s lunch counter, and he and 
A1 Burke had a drink of raw liquor together. A1 

couldn’t wait for a. second drink because he had 
to meet his wife at three-thirty. So Macgowan left 
Busby’s, too, and walked vaguely west, across Park, 
Madison and Fifth. 

Just this side of Sixth Avenue he saw a girl looking 
at cheap hats in an obscure five-foot window. Mac¬ 
gowan thought she was pretty with her gold hair and 
her red mouth and her light, smooth stockings. He 
stopped and pretended to be looking at the hats also. 

He knew he ought not to, because he could tell at a 
glance that she was a nice girl, practically a lady. 
But he couldn’t help it. Macgowan never knew how 
to go about getting acquainted with girls and maybe 
that was why—that was why—anyway, he just stood 
there. He couldn’t help it. The girl was watching him 
out of the corner of her eye. 

He said: "That there blue one’s the swellest. You’d 

look like a dream in it. I wouldn’t mind-” He 

couldn’t get out another word. His face flamed and 
his hands doubled up into hard lumps in his trousers 
pockets. “I mean I’d-” 

The girl turned upon him belligerently. “You got 
a nerve speakin’ to me like that. Think you’re goin’ 
to pick me up, do you? Like I was the kind of a girl 
a guy can come along and pick up.” 

Macgowan cringed away from her. "No,” he pro¬ 
tested. “Honest I don’t. And I ain’t the kind who goes 


along pickin’ up girls neither. I just couldn’t help it 
because I never seen a girl like you before and——” 
“Well, you’d better beat it before I call a cop.” She 
turned on her heel and walked on, pausing after a few 
steps when she glanced back and saw him following. 

“I just can’t help it,” he said. “It don’t do no harm, 
just my followin’ to look at you, does it?” 

She looked him over from his new brown hat to his 
shiny tan shoes, and then she smiled. “Well, I’m goin’ 
over towards Broadway. If it gives you a kick to walk 
along with me, come on. If I ain’t a pick-up, I ain’t 
no prude neither.” 


A pick-up ... 

a holdup 
. . . presto! 
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like him-” 

Macgowan said: “Maybe he ain’t 
so grand In real life. What’s so 
swell about him?” 

Lola teased him. “You got a 
i bein’ jealous of Clark 
Gable, Macgowan.” But later, 
when the spell was most pro¬ 
found, when the luminous faces 
of Clark Gable ’n’ Joan Craw¬ 
ford were at last lifted out of 
anguish and the language of 
love hung vibrant In the hush 
and dark, Lola leaned so that 
her hair brushed Macgowan’s 


Macgowah, you get right 
good idears sometimes. But it’s too soon to eat now. It's 
only just after six. I know where we can find what you 
need for an appetite in the meantime. But maybe you 
ain’t a drinkin’ man, Macgowan?" 

“I ain’t," said Macgowan. “You needn’t have no fear 
of me on that account, Lola. I bet nobody ain’t seen 
me drunk more’n once in three months s’--- ’ * 
on the job.” 

Lola stopped on the street and laughed inordinately, 
as though at some joke she had remembered.. Then she 
sobered. “Say, fella, do you think I mind a man havin’ 
a drink once in a while? Not that I take anythin’ 
myself. Oh, just enough to wet your eyelash, maybe. 
For politeness, I mean. Shall we?” 

Macgowan grinned an answer to her dazzling smile. 
“Shall we?” he repeated. “I guess we ought to, Lola.” 

The place was in Forty-ninth Street. They went 
through the cloakroom of what (Continued on page 90) 
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Language of Lov 


it if he d 
He glanced at her 
sleeve, trying to decide 
just where he should 
touch her. Lola solved 
the problem for him. 
She hooked her whole 
arm through his and 
snuggled against him 
as he shouldered into 
the crowd on the other 
side. 

; you’re 


Macgowan’s barrel* 
chest filled and he 
grinned. “But I never 
hurt nobody,” he said. 
His thoughts were re¬ 
peating “Lola, Lola, 
Lola,” as though he 
must have a name for 
all this. Her Dream 
d'Orsay perfume, now 
that she was so near, 
was not a perfume to 
him at all. It was on¬ 
ly a natural fragrance 
emanating from any¬ 
thing so beautiful. He 
was dizzy with it and 
felt that weakness in 
the pit of his stomach 

At the ticket window 
he fumbled for his wal¬ 
let. A ten-dollar bill 
slithered to the tile 
floor but Lola instantly 
retrieved it for him. 
“Two,” he said. 

The ticket girl sang 
out: "Balcony, orches¬ 
tra, lounge, mister? No 
waiting in the balcony 
for the next show.” 

“Which costs most?” 
he demanded. 

“Fifty, eighty-five, 
one-fifty—balcony, or¬ 
chestra, lounge, mister. 
How many?” 

“Two lounge,” said 
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is Giving the Kids 


UST LEAVE me out of it," he said three or four 
times. 

“But it’s going to be told—so let’s tell it accu¬ 
rately,” 1 insisted. 

"Well, then, please let me off with as little mention as 
you can,” he almost pleaded. “All I want is just quietly 
to sign the checks. And if you call me a philanthropist, 
I shall object.” 

X promised—and so it is that I’m handicapped in 
trying to tell the whole thrilling story of W. K. Kellogg 
and of the fine things he has done for his community 
over in Michigan. But I am going to stretch my 
negative promise far enough to tell of this extraor¬ 
dinary man’s dream of a future generation of better- 
born, better-fed, better-educated, better-opportunitied 
children. 

It is a dream in tune with the great vision of the 
White House Child Welfare Conference some time ago— 
a dream that will have more than a little to do with 
the great war of the future against the ignorance and 
neglect that have characterized our whole conception 
of the problem of child health and welfare. 

I have said it is a dream. I called it by that name to 
Mr. Kellogg. “Well, I hope it isn’t just a pipe dream,” 
he smiled. 

And that same afternoon when I went through the 
Ann J. Kellogg School, of Battle Creek, and saw the 
good results that were being obtained with more than 
a hundred under-privileged children, and then later 
visited country community schools and heard the great 
plan for health and a better opportunity unfolded by 
Doctor Stuart Pritchard, head of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation—well, I knew that it wasn’t just a pipe 
dream. Here, I verily believe, is a great American 


adventure just starting—an adventure that may lead us 
into a new world, where every child will be rightly born 
and correctly fed and decently educated. 

It was President Hoover who first thrilled me with 
the idea of this New Generation of New Americans. I 
think the President and his White House Child Welfare 
Conference had a good deal to do with the actuality of 
the Kellogg Foundation, but this dream of W. K. Kel¬ 
logg’s goes back far beyond that. 

His great cereal factory proves that. Here, with Doc¬ 
tor A. C. Selmon, an old friend who died only recently, 
he made real factory-health history for the whole coun¬ 
try. In one wing of his large plant is a completely 
equipped day nursery for the children of women em¬ 
ployees—as a part of the efficient plant hospital. With¬ 
out charge any woman worker can bring her children 
—between the ages of one and live years—and leave 
them here under the care of nurses for the six hours 
that she works. (And incidentally, this six-hour day, 
inaugurated some time ago by the Kellogg Company, 
is one of the soundest and most imaginative moves ever 
made towards solving the unemployment problem.) 

But to get back to the story of the Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion and this unusual man who is trying to hide deep 
in the background. “When I was a boy in school I was 
so nearsighted that I could hardly see the blackboard,” 
he explained to me (and I am going to chance his ire 
in quoting him). “The teacher thought I was slow- 
witted because I was unable to read what was on the 
blackboard—and I was twenty years old before I found 
out what was the matter. A proper medical examina¬ 
tion would have settled that the day I entered school. 

“Since then,” he went on, “I have thought a great 
many times of what science can do for under-privileged 


“To build better citizens and a better country we must have better- 


born, better-fed, better-educated children,” declares W. K. Kellogg 



a Break 


Little pupils at the Ann 
J. Kellogg School, where 
the problems of child health 
and education are being 
worked out in a new way. 


children if they can be taken in 
hand at the proper time. Even 
the stubborn ravages of infantile 
paralysis can be greatly lessened 
by proper early treatment. All 
my life I have seen children— 
some very near and dear to 
me—who suffered misfortunes 
that could have been either 
permanently cured or, at 
least, greatly helped by 
correct medical atten¬ 
tion at the time it 
most counted. This 
should be the heri¬ 
tage of every child 
in the world.” 




by Frazier Hunt 


When the real sun isn’t shining, there’s 
always the Sunshine Room to bring 
health to undernourished little bodies. 


seventy-one-year-old man from 
Michigan—incidentally, Doctor John 
Harvey Kellogg of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium is a brother of W. K. 
Kellogg—said something that 
should be read by every rich 
man in America: “I don’t want 
to leave my money for my 
children and grandchildren 
to quarrel over. Maybe we 
can work out some way 
whereby this money will 
really do some good to 
the children of today 
and tomorrow.” Then 
he added, “Doctor 
Pritchard will tell 







Set a spy to catch a spy, and watch 
drama follow—especially if one be the 
Yankee Mata Hari and the other the 
sinister Lady Green-sleeves of the South 




An Exciting Episode in the Heroic Life of 


Uperator 13” 


On a dark street in Emmettsburg, Operator 13, disguised as 
a Negro stableboy, encounters Lady Green-sleeves. Looking 
at the glittering pistol in the white hand of this dangerous 
Confederate agent. Operator 13 feels a chill of fear. But 
suddenly horses and men are milling about them, and Oper¬ 
ator 13 escapes in the confusion. Later, while the gray troops 
are trotting out of Emmettsburg, Operator 13 ties Jeb Stuart’s 
horses to a tree and steals back to capture the enemy spy. 

E very WINDOW, door and shutter in the Morris 
mansion was locked and bolted. There seemed 
to be no way of getting inside that Operator 13 
of the United States Secret Service could discover. 

Noiselessly as a skulking lynx, she made the tour of 
the silent house, exploring keyhole, knob and lattice, 
and examining the interstices of shutter, blind, persi- 
enne and door. She climbed to the pillared gallery and 
stole cat-foot along it, probing with slender fingers 
every window ledge, sill and threshold, flitting to and 
fro under sagging trumpet vines and clematis. 

No sound came from within the mansion; the ven¬ 
erable town around her remained as still as its own 
graveyard. But the girl was as persistent as a cat at 
a rat-hole, utterly determined to get at that golden¬ 
haired woman of angelic eyes and stature who had 
sent thousands of Union soldiers to red destruction at 
Manassas, and who had so nearly delivered her to the 
military gallows. 

Whether it was moonlight or starlight that filtered 


through vine and tree-top, the darkness seemed more 
silvery-gray, and the heavy scent of phlox and lilies 
grew fresher. Dawn could not be very far away now. 
And, with dawn, the good farmer folk of Emmettsburg 
would be stirring in this fruitful Maryland countryside. 

Gail Loveless lifted her ragged shirt and drew from 
its soft sheath the knife which was belted around her 
supple body. With the long, thin blade she probed the 
cracks of windows, shutters and doors; and accom¬ 
plished nothing. 

But the patience of one woman bent upon the un¬ 
doing of another, knows no obstacle; and the girl’s 
resolve to get into the house and take my Lady Green- 
sleeves, as well as Jeb Stuart’s horses, to Frederick 
became a fierce obsession. 

As she worked tirelessly at hinge and sill her over¬ 
heated imagination of a Thespian pictured the amazing 
scene at Headquarters with herself the center of an 
incredibly dramatic climax, while astounded Generals 
clustered around her in respectful admiration and the 
whole army cheered. 

To triumph! And what astonishing spoils of war to 
offer to her bleeding, distracted country!—the most beau¬ 
tiful, most dangerous and most dreaded woman spy in 
the Confederate service; and the two favorite horses of 
the cleverest cavalry general in the world! 

What spectacle could equal it in history except the 
pageant of a returning Roman conqueror bringing some 
lovely heathen queen in chains? 


Her knife blade availed nothing; there was no getting 
into the aged colonial mansion that way. She paced 
the gallery on naked, stealthy feet, to and fro, to and 
fro, until it became plain to her excited brain that there 
was no getting into the house by any violent means or 
device within her compass. And dawn was very near. 

Very well, then; she would wait until some early 
yawning servant opened a door, and then drag the 
golden one out of bed. 

She slid down the trellis to the ground and hurried 
around to the orchard, where Skylark and Lady Mar¬ 
grave were nipping leaves from all the fruit trees 
within reach. Then she ran to the barn, where the 
doors had been closed again, but where there was no 
lock; and she entered, cast a quick glance at the big 
hunter, filled a bushel basket with oats, and ran back 
to her stolen horses. 

Once more she returned to the barn, where were two 
zinc pails; and these she filled with water at the trough 
across the street and lugged them back to the orchard. 

She herself was nearly starved. She found and ate 
some fruit—great ripe peaches with dripping whlte- 
and-pink flesh and a golden apple as sweet as honey. 

While she ate she pulled out the two letters she had 


abstracted from the Morris box at the post office, and 
contrived to read them in the grayness of the Octo¬ 
ber dawn. One of them, dated from Mercersburg, 
October tenth, was tragically brief: 

Mrs. Augustus Morris, 

Two Confederate Secret Service agents, Colonel Wil¬ 
liams and Lieutenant Dunlap, were discovered inside the 
Yankee lines at eleven o’clock last night, wearing Federal 
uniforms. At half past four this morning a military court 
found them guilty. They were hanged at 10:30 a.m. 
Inform Lady Green-sleeves, Miriam C., Rachel Lyons and 
Mrs. Phillips. 

V. Chancellor 

The other letter was briefer: 

Lady Green-sleeves, 

The blockade runner Miranda, at anchor off False Cape, 
will send a boat ashore for you if you signal with a white 
handkerchief in each hand. Gaston 

Operator 13 needed to read the note from General 
Lee’s chief of military telegraph only once to under¬ 
stand it completely. Either now, here in Emmettsburg, 
or somewhere on the long dangerous road between Bal¬ 
timore, Norfolk, Back Bay and False Cape, she, or 
others, must stop and arrest 
the beautiful Lady Green- 
sleeves before she could take 
ship for England and be- 
a meddlesome ministry 


by Robert W. Chambers 







Fathoms Five 


Dawn seemed very near; the air grew fresher; and 
already a mocking bird ventured a timid call-note or 
two. Not far away a convent bell sounded three strokes. 

Even before the pale flare of instinct in the girl’s 
brain had flashed into thought, she had thrust the 
two letters into her pants pocket, gathered from the 
picket fence a great sheaf of Madonna lilies, and was 
already legging it along Main Street and the crooked 
lane towards St. Joseph’s. 


ils she came near she could hear, 
very faintly, the nuns singing in their chapel; and she 
hurried through the open postern, where an unex¬ 
tinguished lantern still glimmered, and made her way 
along the cloisters toward the refectory, where a candle 
burned and two novices moved like gray ghosts among 
the shadows. The room was fragrant with the odor of 

“Are the lilies for us?” asked one of them, a little 
startled, as the ragged Negro lad came panting to the 
open door. 

“Yaas’m, lady—sister, ma’am. Mis’ Morris done send 
’em. Ax yuh kindly ef de sodgers done scare yuh-all.” 

The other novice laughed: “Thank Mrs. Morris and 
say that no nun is afraid of Jeb Stuart.” 

Gail Loveless rolled her lovely dark eyes at the plate 
of hot bread. “Yaas’m, lady-sister. Lawzee me, how 
dem beaten biscuits du smell!” 

“If you want some breakfast,” said the other novice, 
“go into the laundry.” She pointed to the door and 
Operator 13 opened it and entered. No candle burned 
there, but a gray light came in through the open gallery. 

Almost immediately the novice came in with a plate 
full of beaten biscuit, molasses and bacon; and a cup of 
fresh milk. “Was Mrs. Morris frightened by the shoot¬ 
ing last night?” she inquired. 

“Yaas’m, lady,” replied the girl, munching the bacon 
and hot bread which she sopped in the black-strap and 
devoured in ecstasy, her eyes rolling heavenward. 

“I wonder if you know whether Mrs. Howe has 
returned?” inquired the novice cautiously. 

“Yaas’m,” replied Lucille. 

“Is she going away again?” 

“Dunno, ma’am." 

A bell tinkled from somewhere within; the little 
novice folded her hands a moment, then crossed herself, 
turned and went into the refectory, her white veil float¬ 
ing like a cobweb in the wind from the closing door. 

Instantly Operator 13 ran to the great wicker hampers 
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filled with soiled garments. Here were the habits, 
wimples, collarettes, coiffes and veils of the order, 
destined for the laundry or for dry cleaning. And 
among them was the habit of a Sister of Sainte Chry- 
seis, evidently a visitor at Saint Joseph’s. The habit of 
this order seemed to be cream-white and brown, and 
hooded over the wimple like the capuchin of a Trappist, 
or of a missionary Carmelite father. 

The girl hesitated, then seized this unfamiliar dress, 
the wimple and collarette, and white wool stockings. 

Rows and rows of coarse, low-cut shoes belonging to 
the nuns stood along the gallery, awaiting cleaning. 
She found a pair to fit her, unhooked a rosary from the 
bunch that dangled from a hook under the laundry 
clock, and rolling everything into a hasty bundle, crept 
out into the gray light of daybreak. 

Nobody in the street was yet astir; she arrived in the 
orchard once more, breathless, and fell to putting on 
the garments over her rags of a Negro boy—the coarse 
white stockings, clumsy shoes, white wool habit, 
starched collarette, bonnet, wimple, coiffe; and over all 
she flung the thin, nut-brown overcloak with its peaked 
capuchin which left her face in shadow. 

Then, under this, she buckled her belt around her 
with the knife in its sheath behind and out of sight, 
and hung the rosary with its brass crucifix from the 
soft leather girdle about her right thigh. 

Never had this young actress dreamed of playing so 
magnificent a role in any drama ever written. Never 
had she known such alarm as now penetrated her with 
a terror so utterly delicious that the combination' of 
pleasure and fear seemed almost unendurable. 

She knew that the end already was very near—that 
the final curtain already was twitching to descend. But 
what might be the impending finale no longer worried 
her, and she gave no thought to it in the glory of her 
overwhelming exaltation. She realized only that hers 
was the leading role; that this was her drama; this her 
great moment; and she meant, by God’s grace, to make 
the most of it though Death sat watching her across the 
footlights. 


jhe had been knocking for nearly 
ten minutes at the front door of the Morris house when 
a sleepy, half-dressed Negro maid opened the door and 
stood rubbing her drowsy eyes. 

“I have a message for Mrs. Howe,” whispered Oper¬ 
ator 13. 

“Mis’ Howe in baid, lady,” whined the black maid. 
“Wake her and say a messenger from Mr. Gaston 
is here,” murmured the girl. 

“Lady, ma’am, I dassent wake up Mis’ Howe-” 

The girl pushed her aside 
and stepped into the hallway. 
There was a coat-and-hat 
closet with a key in the door 
which stood open just behind 
the Negro maid. With abrupt 
violence Operator 13 pushed 
the maid into it and turned 
the key on her. She listened 
a moment, but the Negress 
appeared to be dumb with 
terror, for no African howl 
came from within the locked 

Through the open front 
door the sickly pallor of day¬ 
break illuminated the car¬ 
peted hallway. Operator 13 
did not entirely close the 
door; a little morning light 
still came through the crack. 
She walked forward to the 
foot of the stairs, and stood 
still, listening intently. 

She could see nobody on 
the dusky landing above, but 
there certainly was a noise 
of something stirring up 
there. Then a bedroom door 



Operator 13 and her prisoner swayed together on the stair landing, tight-locked, wrestling. 
“I know you!” panted Lady Green-sleeves. “I’ll see to it that you are destroyed!” 


opened: candlelight flickered over wall and ceiling. 

Instantly Operator 13 started to ascend the carpeted 
stairs. As she arrived on the landing, Lady Green- 
sleeves confronted her. 

There was a startled silence; then 


calmly inquired where the strange nun came from. 

“Your maid admitted me,” said Operator 13. “I come 
from Saint Joseph’s.” 

“You are not a nun of Saint Joseph’s.” 

“No, madam, a visitor. I (Continued on page 118) 


Lady Green-sleeves 



O. O. McIntyre says: 

“If I had a boy I should like him to awaken on 
Christmas morning and be joyous over a single gift”— 


A Pair of Red-topped, 
Brass-toed Boots 
* for Christmas 



Ji 

JU 



My first 

r WAS IDLING through the Bowery a 
few evenings ago and in the jingle- ' f 

jumble of a pawnshop window I saw w j s , a . cou P ,e 

- a row of those china shepherdesses °f cl,wa she p- 

that used to simper across our parlor herdesses. 

mantel. For several blocks I was assailed 
by a vague thought that would almost 
flower and then tremble away. And all of a sudden middle age. when I go rustling through paths of recol- 


Time swung back in charming clearness. 




lection, tl 


e replicas of grandma’s shepherdesses—my letters to Santa a: 


*r beheld, and today places o 


I am thinking of them as emblems of the wholesome 
simplicities the world has suddenly lost. 

It seems to me that most of us have bungled Christ¬ 
mas. To me as well as to my wife, it has become 


i the category of has-beens, < 


h the times. Yet those of us who know the Christ¬ 
as of thirty years ago have a right to grumble. 

A Christmas ago, for example, I was unhappily cast as 
i unexpected visitor at a very rich home, dragged 


Christmas has aroused the most terrifying inhibi- cowboy costumes; a jazz-orchestra outfit from bass- 

tions. Many of us are afraid to give presents for fear drum to golden saxophone in miniature; a punching 

they will not be “nice enough” and will actually offend, bag on a portable platform, and so on. 

Modernists have stripped children of all the illusions And yet this terrible modern child had made the en- 
about Santa Claus, which is a pity, I think. No childish tire household unhappy because he had not been pre¬ 
belief furnished so much joy. Why in the world, I sented with a pony and dogcart. His nurse tried tr 


wonder, was it taken away? 

In the demure harmony of innocence, so tender, s 
blithe, what possible harm was there in believing th. 
benign figure of rosy-cheeked cheer, Kriss Kringle, 


cajole him by experimenting with the many mechan- 
’ wonders, but it was all hopeless. I itched to turn 
i across my knee for a hearty larruping, 
could not help thinking of my first memory of 


it expectancy of standing before the hearth waiting Santa C 


d sent him innumerable letters up 


- - — — --_r flannel nightgowns, we tip- 

George Washington, and innumerable others who grew toed down the creaky stairs to the musty parlor- 
up to be splendid men and women. Even now, in opened only on Christmas and when the preacher called. 



IVe tiptoed across 
the room to our 
stockings in a breath¬ 
less hush. Santa 
had been there! 


Illustrations by Lucile Patterson Marsh 


In the faint smitching glow of an almost-dead grate 
fire hung our stockings. We tiptoed across the room to 
them in a breathless hush. Santa had been there! 

In my stocking was an orange and half a dozen sticks 
of candy in a sack of pink netting. On the floor near by 
was a pair of red-topped, brass-toed boots. In sister’s 
stocking, too, there was an orange and candy, and on 
a chair a bright red hair ribbon, a copy of Louisa M. 
Alcott’s “Little Women” and a knitted fascinator. 

We smothered our joyous emotions and slipped back 
to our beds, to lie awake in wide-eyed happiness until 
we heard Jake, the hired man, rattling the kitchen 
stove—the signal for the beginning of another day. 

Then we rushed down the stairs 
and gave vent to our glee. Grandpa and grandma 
came, and we danced around them. It never for a sec¬ 
ond occurred to us that Santa had not satisfied all our 
longings. After all, he had been there; had climbed 
down our chimney; had remembered us. 

I donned the boots and skittered out into the frosty 
morning. Old Clay raced up from his bed in the barn, 
the contagion of my spirits exciting him to furious tail- 
wagging, leaping in the air and barks. 

I remember that I went to bed that night wearing 
the boots until cramped feet awakened me and I had 
to take them off. Then I slipped them under my pillow. 

Perhaps in maturity we are all apt to give exag¬ 
gerated prominence to inconsequential details which 
stippled our youth. Yet we cannot help feeling that in 
that green julep of exuberance—crude as it was—we 
were happier than children today. 


If we look back upon the modern spectacle 
with its furious voltage thirty years hence, it may 
seem then as naive as our day seems now. But I don’t 
think so. Life has been outrunning itself and must 
pause for breath. Thirty years from now, the present 
will be, I firmly believe, a pathological memoir. 

Without knowing it, we have turned the final swerve 
in the cycle. We have come back to the day when little 
Robert is going to be thrilled on Christmas morning by 
a “Daisy” bobsled, a poke of candy—and nothing else. 

All this may sound harsh. But it does not mean taps 
are being sounded for the world’s happiness. Too much 
of living has been irrelevant, and it has required a 
catastrophic shake-up to make us realize it. 

If I had a son—and it is the most regretful thing of 
my life that I haven’t—I should want him to experience 
the Christmases we used to enjoy in our sleepy little 
town that has nestled snugly on the banks of the Ohio 
for a hundred years. I should like him to catch some¬ 
thing of the real spirit of “Peace on Earth—Good Will 
to Men” which a high-speed civilization has almost 
crushed out. 

And most of all, I should want him to believe in Santa 
Claus. For—take it from this tottering valetudinarian— 
he was and is a swell gentleman. 

I should like the simplicity of Christmas to impress 
on my son the fact that there is much more to this 
miracle we call life than the illusory hullabaloo that has 
hypnotized our youngsters the past twenty years. 

Finally—and with all the humility of which the hu¬ 
man heart is capable—I should like him to awaken on 
Christmas morning and be quite joyous over a single 
gift—a pair of red-topped, brass-toed boots. I have a 
feeling life would mean much more to him with this 
appreciation! 
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Glory cut in fast, 
spurring her pony 
'nst Murder¬ 
’s flank. She 
was not trying 
for the rider, 
but for the flank 
strap buckle. 


T JhS CRUCES, little old cow town though It was, 
always drew a good crowd for its rodeo; but today the 
crowd was a whopper. It overflowed the grand stand, 
and pressed a thin dense line of people around the 
whole circle of the wire which hemmed the arena. Be¬ 
cause the crowd was never entirely still, the younger 
of the forty or flfty cow-country riders within the dusty 
ten acres found it hard to forget that they were In the 
focus of ten thousand eyes. But the old contest hands 
lounged nonchalantly in their saddles or on the chute 
gates, indifferent to the impersonal crush outside. 

The announcer’s voice was blaring out over the loud¬ 
speakers: “Chute number five—Pete Reese of Tucson, 
coming out on the next bucking horse.” 

Behind the bars of chute number five the red shadow- 
striped shape of a bronc named Murdershot jerked and 
heaved as the bucking strap clinched on his flanks, 
and his hoofs battered the planking. The forty or flfty 
riders—mostly cowboys, but with a scattering of girls— 
were the crack ropers and bronc men of five states. 
Many of them had witnessed a thousand rodeo events; 
but they were quiet now, almost to a man, watching the 
saddling chutes. Knowing their game, they knew things 
about Murdershot which the crowd did not. 

Murdershot was from up back of the Pipe Rock coun¬ 
try—he had never felt rope until he was five years old— 
and he had been in the man-fighting game only a little 
time. Before he had got on Jake Hutchinson’s contest 
string he had been saddled perhaps half a dozen times, 
and sometimes ridden and sometimes not; but that was 
without the flanker—the thin strap rigged behind the 


cantle and cruelly cinched so that the fighting bronc 
went wild and bucked beyond himself, kicking at the 

In the few times he had been contested something 
had always gone wrong—he had smashed his rider’s 
knee against the chute gate; he had popped a cinch; he 
had fallen and crippled his rider. Nobody knew yet 
whether the horse could be ridden or not, under rodeo 
rules. But every rider who had seen the red outlaw in 
action had him marked as a bucker who would be fa¬ 
mous, in another year. 

This was the unknown quantity which Pete Reese of 
Tucson was now about to ride—or try to. Pete Reese 
was a tall youngster made of whalebone and rawhide, 
and his face was weather-tanned leather. The riders, 
lounging in their saddles, waited in silence to see what 

And of them all, not one waited with a more watchful 
attention than Glory Austin, who sat near the chutes 
on a borrowed buckskin pony. Unless you were a horse¬ 
man you might not have noticed her there, a slim, 
straight-sitting girl in black broadcloth and silk. Her 
soft dust-colored hair and her cleanly made, olive- 
tanned features, heavily shadowed by her broad- 
brimmed hat, did nothing to make her conspicuous. 
And even if you had been near, her heavy-lashed gray 
eyes might have failed to catch your attention, for there 
were gates behind them that were closed to you and me. 

Glory Austin was not entered in the bronc riding; her 
own trick riding work was done for the day, and done 
well. With the money won, she should have felt relaxed 



by Alan Le May 

Illustrations by Fred Ludekens 


and comfortably weary. But with Pete Reese about to 
ride, she waited with sharp attention. 

Glory Austin had known Pete Reese only a space of 
months, but she had known the first time she had seen 
him that he was one in ten thousand—perhaps one in 
the world—so far as she was concerned. But for an¬ 
other reason this ride was, to Glory Austin, different 
from any other Pete Reese had ever made. Glory had 
never seen the red horse Murdershot until today, but 
if anybody could read the whole soul of a range-bred 
horse just by looking at him, Glory could. And she had 
recognized that Murdershot 
had been foaled to make a 
name as a killer. She did 
not believe it was by accident 
that Murdershot had somer- 


The 

speaker was bawling: “Pete 
Reese is about to come out 
now . . . He’s easing into 
the saddle . . . One of the 
boys is up on the chute to 
give a last haul on the flank 

Lois Bart, Glory Austin’s 
partner—they pooled and 
split their winnings—put her 
horse alongside Glory’s. Lois 
Bart had a (Cont. on p. 98) 


Showing that woman’s place 
is in the cow country 












by Mary 
Randolph 


•nagnificent State Dining Room at the White House, 


Inside 


the 


In concluding her intimate memoirs of the days 
in Washington,” Miss Randolph completes 


W, • 


when the Coolidges “were 
with telling strokes her 


Rudolph Forster, 
executive clerk at 
the White House. 

An appropriation 
had been made for 
repairs to the White 
House; but for some 
reason Mr. Coolidge 
seemed reluctant to 
have the work begin, 
although the sharp 
reports and groaning 
of the wood at night 
gave evidence of the 
urgent need of im¬ 
mediate attention. 

One day Colonel Cheney, then Mili¬ 
tary Aide to the President, and an 
engineer officer, came to my alcove, 
and his eye happened to fall upon 
a certain section ( Cont. on p. 12S) 


President Coolidge and President-elect Hoover leaving the White 
House for the Inauguration ceremonies at the Capitol, March 4,1929. 






























The Story So Far: 

From Rome to Taormina in Sicily, back again to Rome 
and then to Beaulieu on the Riviera, Henry Vane 
had followed the route taken by Elsie Summerhays, 
whose own travels were determined by her employer, 
Mrs. Pym. Vane, a shy and solitary ex-convict, had 
made the acquaintance of the young English governess 
at a tourist hotel in the Eternal City, and as their 
friendship progressed he had begun to hope that his 
loneliness need not last forever. But the story of his 
past—a tragic tale involving a faithless friend and a 
hot-headed murder—had frightened Elsie in Taormina, 
and being compelled to leave suddenly with Mrs. Pym, 
she had been unable to see him afterward to ask his 
forgiveness, though she left a contrite note and fol¬ 
lowed it with a letter. Then, before he could catch up 
with her at Beaulieu, disaster had overtaken the girl— 
in a crisis brought on by the news that her mother was 
very ill in London and by the cruelty of Mrs. Pym in 


giving her a check instead of cash for the trip across 
the Channel. After making frantic efforts to cash 
her check, Elsie had gone to Mrs. Pym’s room in the 
Hotel Splendide and attempted to take money that was 
rightfully hers, but had been surprised by her employer 
and after a violent scene handed over to the police, 
and so it was that no lovers’ meeting awaited Vane in 
Beaulieu but only a chance encounter with the Pym 
child, Sally, who told him what had happened. 


W HEN VANE left Sally he felt that he must 
do something at once. What a devil of a 
mess, and how paradoxical! Elsie the of¬ 
fender at the feet of the irreproachable Mrs. Pym! He 
told himself that he had arrived at Beaulieu twenty- 
four hours too late. But was he too late? Had not life 
pushed him onto the stage just when the play was be¬ 
coming real? 

Shrinking from his greater tragedy, Elsie had found 


herself involved in a little tragedy of her own, for it 
would be tragic to her, a thing of tears and of terror. 
A trivial affair? Yet no affair is trivial when society 
begins to treat you as a creature to be shut up in a box. 

He entered the Hotel Splendide, no longer shy of it. 
He was a person with a purpose. He had the confidence 
of his compassion. 

“Monsieur le Directeur is at dinner, Monsieur.” 

Vane produced a card. “X will wait in the lounge. 
Give my compliments to Monsieur le Directeur, and 
say that I shall be extremely obliged if he will see me.” 

He added a fifty-franc note to the card, and his busi¬ 
ness was hastened. In ten minutes, a chasseur came 
to inform him that the director would see him in his 

Vane found that polite and intelligent person in eve¬ 
ning dress, standing behind a bureau. He came to the 
point at once. 

“I am much obliged to you, sir. I am a friend of Miss 
Summerhays; yes, the governess in Mrs. Pym’s service. 


I have heard about the episode. I shall be grateful if 
you will give me the facts.” 

The Frenchman observed him with polite mistrust. 
“Monsieur has some authority?” 

“That of a friend." 

“It is an unfortunate affair. Monsieur. I regret it.” 

“I gather that Miss Summerhays was in desperate 
need of money. She had been called to England.” 

"That is how I understand it, Monsieur.” 

“And this—lady, Mrs. Pym?” 

The Frenchman grimaced. “Not a sympathetic per¬ 
son, Monsieur. No. Monsieur understands me. He will 
treat with discretion-?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Monsieur le Directeur nodded. “I think the young 
lady—lost her head. Yes. It should never have hap¬ 
pened, but Mademoiselle having lost her head—and 
Madame her temper! Voila, le leu d’artifice! Mal- 
heureusement, Madame demanded the police. Made¬ 
moiselle could not deny having taken the money, or the 
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fracas between herself and Madame. I applied Ice, but 
no, Madame was vindictive and Mademoiselle dumb. 
I telephoned for the police.” His elbows and shoulders 
expressed regret. 

*‘I gather that the gouvernante had had provocation, 
Monsieur, but when a woman loses her head! Yes, an 
offense had been committed, and Madame was insistent. 
But after the arrest I telephoned the English consul. 
The ladies are English subjects, and I wished to do what 
I could for the gouvernante." 

Vane expressed his thanks. They shook hands, and 
Monsieur le Directeur bowed him out of the room, look¬ 
ing relieved over the smoothness of the interview. 


When Vane arrived at the con¬ 
sulate at Nice, the clerk to whom he addressed himself 
was entering the morning’s letters, for the day was still 
young. 

“Is the consul in?” 

“No, not yet." 

“When do you expect him?” 

The clerk looked at the office clock. “At any moment, 
now. Have you an appointment?” 

“No. I have come to see the consul about Miss Sum- 
merhays.” 

“Miss Summerhays? You mean the English govern¬ 
ess who was arrested two days ago?” 

“Yes.” 

The clerk looked with interest at Vane. He was about 
to request him to sit down when a large man with a 
black beard entered the office and seemed both to fill 
and to possess it. He was dressed in gray, and at his 
heels followed a little Yorkshire terrier who peered at 
Vane through a mop of hair. 

The clerk stood up. “This gentleman has called, sir, 
about Miss Summerhays.” 

Mr. Grylls said, “Ha!” and observed Vane with a pair 
of tranquil and wise blue eyes. “A friend of Miss Sum¬ 
merhays?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Grylls said, “Come into my parlor,” and picking 
up the small dog in his large hands, he introduced the 
creature to Vane. His blue eyes had a humorous 
gentleness. 

“This is Tou-Tou, or the Empress Catharine. Just as 
autocratic. Well, you wicked little thing, say how-do.” 

The dog extended a paw to Vane, and Vane shook 
it gently and understood that he was going to And in 
Mr. Humphry Grylls an original and helpful soul, one 
who did not stand upon ceremony. 

Mr. Grylls sat down with the dog on his knees, and 
Vane introduced himself. 

“My name’s Vane. I only heard yesterday about this 
affair when I arrived at Beaulieu.” 

“Offense against property and the person,” said Mr. 
Grylls, pulling the dog’s ears. “Very disgraceful, my 
dear sir. Any offense against property is so final.” 

“Have you seen Miss Summerhays?” 

Of course Mr. Grylls had seen Miss Summerhays, and 
the lady with the golden hair, the Pym woman. He 
referred with oblique antipathy to Mrs. Pym. “May I 
take it that you are prepared to be a tactful person? 
And before we go further, what credentials do you 
produce?” 

“I’m—just a friend.” 

Mr. Grylls said, “Ha!” and grimaced at Tou-Tou. 

“I am ready to do anything to help.” 

Mr. Grylls, still addressing himself to Tou-Tou, 
seemed to regard that hairy little creature as the wisest 
person present. “Anything to help. Tou-Tou is a prac¬ 
tical lady. Well, let us be practical. How much do you 
know, Mr. Vane?” 

“I saw the manager of the Splendide.” 

“An intelligent mechanism in perfect trousers. Did 
he say the poor child had lost her head?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“And Madame le Pym has the head of a gold pin. 
Absolument. And poor Miss Tete Perdu is in prison. 
I will tell you the story as she told it to me.” 

With one big hand stroking the dog’s head, he gave 
Vane a vivid account of the affair. 


Black Sheep, Black Sheep 

“So you see! Madame fobs the girl off with a check 
and conceals her money. Unfortunately, I was else¬ 
where; I had to be elsewhere. The poor child rushes 
about like a bewildered hen. Everyone and everything 
fails her. She finds herself in Madame’s room. She 
finds money. Exasperation—well, certainly. She will 
take what is hers in this crisis. And then— voila — 
Madame appears at the wrong moment. A scene—yes, 
a fracas. These affairs can happen so easily.” 

Vane said, “I understand that Miss Summerhays’ 
mother is dangerously ill. And that, I suppose, is 

why-?” He was aware of little gleams of light under 

Mr. Grylls’ black eyebrows. 

“Yes, the human motive; utterly justifiable, perhaps. 
That is what makes the case damnable. You see, the 
girt wants to be in England, and they have caged her 

“Isn’t bail possible?” 

“They won’t grant it in a case like this. The French 
are so absurdly logical. The girl is guilty. In France 
you are always assumed to be guilty, but in her case she 
admits that she took the money.” 

“So she has to sit still, while her mother-?” 

“Exactly. The mother seems to have no relatives and 
about sixpence in ready cash.” 

“She will be put up for trial?” 

“Yes. ^understand the interrogation is tomorrow.” 

Mr. Grylls looked at him tolerantly. “Perhaps in 
three months. France is logical, and leisurely.” 

“Three months!” 

“Quite a little sentence in itself.” 

“And what sort of sentence will they give her if she 
is convicted? Surely the circumstances-” 

“Extenuating circumstances. But an offense against 
property! She is liable to five years—and more.” 

Vane’s face seemed to sharpen. “What? Preposter¬ 
ous; damnable!” 

“Well, perhaps two years, perhaps a year. It will 
depend upon the temperament of the Assize Court and 
on her advocate and on her appearance. There is the 
question of money for her defense.” 

“I'll put up that.” 

Mr. Grylls’ eyes gave an approving snap. “Excellent. 
I’ll get hold of the best man I can find. Meanwhile-” 

Vane understood him, and the immediate pathos of 
her crisis. “Yes, her helplessness in the matter of her 
mother. Would it be possible for me to see her?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so; most certainly so. The police 
do not refuse me what is reasonable. But if I am able 
to produce you as a person of authority-” 

A. smile showed on Vane’s face. 
“May I exaggerate a little? You can suggest me as a 
friend who wishes to-” 

“Miss Summerhays’ fiance?” 

“I hadn’t. But in a crisis. I mean, I hadn’t yet put 
it to her.” 

Mr. Grylls seemed to smile in his beard. “Let us 
assume the probability. Even the French are open to 
sentiment, though they may label it something else.” 

Vane’s recollection of the French prison was that 
everything about it had been whitewashed. The room 
into which he was finally led was small and naked, with 
a wooden table and three hard-bottomed chairs stand¬ 
ing on a red-tiled floor. 

The guardian remained by the door. “Asseyez-vous, 
monsieur." 

Vane eyed him tentatively. The fellow looked good- 
tempered, and Vane’s hand felt for his wallet. He sat 
down on one of the chairs by the table and spoke 
politely to this minor official. 

“Monsieur, when Mademoiselle arrives would it be 
possible for you to wait in the corridor?” 

The man smiled upon him sagely. “Unfortunately, 
Monsieur, it is not permitted.” 

“No? Mademoiselle is my fiancee. It is natural 
that I should wish to see her alone. Possibly you can 
exercise your discretion.” 

It was a good word, and the edge of a neatly folded 




There’s a place 

in every home for 

. . . old-fashioned vegetable soup 

. . . with meatl 


One of your real problems, of course, 
is to be prepared for those inevitable 
times in every week when the family is 
downright hungry. When your husband 
has that look of quiet determination 
which means just one thing— food. Or 
when the children come in like a riot 
from school. Or when you yourself 
require a substantial lunch to sustain you 
through a busy afternoon. 

How often you’ll be grateful for having 
on hand such a hearty and delicious soup 


as Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef! This is 
the famous old-fashioned style of vege¬ 
table soup liberally supplied with tender 
and tempting pieces of meat. 

Invigorating beef broth, luscious toma¬ 
toes, peas, diced potatoes and carrots, 
puree of vegetables, onion and choice 
barley combine with the toothsome pieces 
of meat to make this a tongue-tempting, 
hunger-satisfying dish — a meal in itself. 
A splendid soup to have in the house 
always. Supply yourself today. 



Eat Soup 
and keep Well 




by Campbell’s famous chefs 


Hearst’s International-Cc 


January 1933 



NEVER PARCHED 
NEVER TOASTED 


are 


Camels 
always mild 



For a smoke that is mild and 
cool, switch to Camel, the fresh 
cigarette. A blend of choice Turkish 
and mellow sun-ripened Domestic 
tobaccos, perfectly conditioned, 
Camels are made fresh and then 
kept fresh by the Camel Humidor 
Pack. Try them, for just one day, 
then leave them—if you care to. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Cordelia Biddle ~tvr/ay. . .Cordelia Biddle 

yeaM aycr. Her skin lovely now as tlien 
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"I smoke 
chimney 


like 


a 


It is probably welcome news to men 
who smoke, as well as women, that 
Listerine Tooth Paste has amazing 
ability to remove not only tobacco 
stains but other unsightly discolora¬ 
tions from teeth. 

All tooth pastes do not do this. 
Some achieve fair success. Listerine 
Tooth Paste does it superlatively 
well. We have the enthusiastic word 
of a good many hundred men and 
women for that. 

If you haven’t tried Listerine 
Tooth Paste, do so now. See the im¬ 
provement in the looks of your teeth 
after one or two brushings. Look at 
them at the end of two weeks and 


you will wonder why you were ever 
content with the results of other 
tooth pastes. 

Your own examination will show 
you that, your teeth are cleaner, 
whiter, healthier, and that your gums 
are firmer and sounder. It will be a 
source of satisfaction to you also to 
realize that when you use Listerine 
Tooth Paste, your breath will be 


sweeter. That is to be expected. It 
contains some of the deodorant es¬ 
sences of Listerine itself. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 



Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


At 25 <t the tube, Listerine Tooth Paste saves you approximately $3.00 per year 
over tooth pastes in the 500 class. 

Things you can buy with that $3.00 it saves 



Listerine TOOTH PASTE ... 2.V 
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Ylave another cup 


? 


make it^-if you like - of 



DATED coffee 


F IVE cups of coffee every day, if you like . . . 

Wouldn’t this be wonderful news to every 
coffee lover? 

But it’s true! New scientific findings prove it. 
The normal healthy adult has a "coffee tolerance’’ 
of 5 cups a day—drinks this amount with ben¬ 
efit ... If the coffee is fresh. 

It’s the rancid oil in stale coffee that often inter¬ 
feres with digestion ... that is a frequent cause of 
headaches, sleeplessness and "nerves.’’ And unless 
your coffee is dated, you can’t be sure it is fresh. 
That is why Chase & Sanborn give you Dated 


on your grocer's shelf more tl 
If you want 5 cups a day- 
born’s is good for you becau 
proves it’s fresh! 
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Cutex Gift; Sets cost so very little 
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when gay 



Cutex Manicure Sets 


A A/HAT you can get these little 
W masterpieces for this year is 
going to be an eye opener to you! 

The Cutex Compact Set, Five 
Minute Set, and Traveling Set (all 
including absolutely everything 
you can think of for glorifying the 
finger nail) are practically being 
given away to deserving Christ¬ 
mas shoppers! 

Anyway, the prices are insig- 

Although, if you still have a fine 
big home over your head and want 
to do the Handsome Thing, you 
can splurge just a bit on the glit¬ 
tering Cutex De Luxe Set. Or the 
new Cutex Club Kit-real leather 
with patented fastening. 

Or create an expensive atmos¬ 


phere for comparatively little with 
two exquisite pink and gold sets 
... the Cutex Marquise Set... and 
the Cutex Boudoir Set, both tres 
Elegants, with bakelite trays. 

The Boudoir Set and Club Kit 
contain a tiny porcelain finger rest 
for applying polish. 

from finding Anything to criticize. And 
does something to admiring males that 

lady fall for” “ qU ‘ * 

So let no maiden you’re fond of 
scamper to her Tree this Yuletide with- 

Northam Warren 
New York • Montreal • London • Paris 


Prices to suit every purse . » . 


28<* to $3.85 
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Everybody likes 


YOU 


WHEN YOU RADIATE YOUTH, HEALTH AND HIGH-SPIRITS' 
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ay new cameras 
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Letters to My Sons by Harold Bell JBright « 
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a 

health 

warning 

PRINTED IN THE INTEREST 
OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


Winter ills attack more easily those sys¬ 
tems which are weakened by intestinal poisons. 

Keep your system clean! If Nature needs help 
— take a good laxative. But avoid the wrong 
kind! Violent laxatives do more harm than good. 

Ex-Lax is the right kind of laxative. It is mild, 
gentle, effective; doesn’t gripe;isn’t habit-forming. 

The only medicinal ingredient in Ex-Lax is 
phenolphthalein — a scientific laxative agent 
widely prescribed by physicians — combined with 
delicious chocolate in the special Ex-Lax way. 

Not every laxative that ends in "Lax" is Ex-Lax. 
There is only one Genuine Ex-Lax — the world’s 
largest-selling laxative! Beware of imitations! 


»,P.O. 

Box 170, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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later), he found himself completely 
bewildered as to his directions. 

The words down and up meant n 
ing to him. Since he might well be driv¬ 
ing his ship straight into the earth, for 
all he knew, he decided to bail out, which 
he did in a hurry; but the instant the 
chute cracked open, he could have kicked 
himself, for then it was very simple ' 


is ship w 




_jr it hit. Wil¬ 
liams went to it at once and there saw 
the sort of cargo which he had been risk¬ 
ing his life to deliver—ladies’ powder 
compacts, thousands of them, spilled 
from the split pouches! 

Then, as a final instance, there 
Pilot Tommy Hill on Christmas Eve, 1 
leaving Maywood Field at Chicagc 
nine p. m. with the clean-up load of (. 
and greeting cards for Kalamazoo, fol¬ 
lowing the shore rather than cutting 
straight across the windy void of Lake 
Michigan. The weather reports had been 
bad, but Tommy lived in Kalamazoo and 
wanted to be home for Christmas. Cross- 

unexpected blizzard. The storm grew 
worse, and to his chagrin he realized 
that he would have to land. 

a good pilot. He flew low 

-leal use of his ■“- 

wed him a level, 
it looked suited 
lipped around and came 
lintily, and 


in a Michigan City, Indiana, hospital 
with a broken jaw. 

But don’t think that, because of the 
rush and pressure and bad weather 
ing the Christmas mail is always a 
and desperate business. Dozens of 
’ — ' r constantly, 


ir accidents, ai 




thousands 1 


Ordinarily, the Christmas mail goes 
through, and the public has just reason 
to rely on its schedules. Except for a 
few vanity cases lost from Bill Williams’ 
ship at Bowling Green and the pouches 
burned when poor Leo McGinn crashed, 
the^air mail has invariably delivered its 

So if, in the merry holiday season, the 
mail pilot in his lonely flight finds 
the singsong of the old “Night Before 
Christmas” rhymes beating in his head, 
and in phantasy likens his modem self 
to the Saint Nick of the poem, who shall 
blame him? It is Christms ~ 

is bringing through the fil , _ 

that he is winging home for a few hours 
" ' ' n special Christmas. 




s a still, 
:s below 


glittering night. The white r< 

gleam faintly in the starlight. _ 

not have to generate the Christmas spirit 
through his own thought>-the earth 
sends it up to him, for in many a village 
yard a tree shines with colored lamps. 
To him, so far aloft, they are like the 
blurs of ruby Pleiades. They warm his 
fleet path across counties and states. 

He is bringing through the Christma. 
mail, elated with the night-flying, filled 
with the exaltation of power. Let him 
if he likes, in sheer animal spirits lear 
over the cockpit and shout down to un¬ 
hearing space and a sleeping world: 

‘.‘Hi, folks! Here comes Santa Claus!’ 


A COLD 

Passes Thru 3 Stages 

And It is Far Easier Relieved in the First 
than in the Second or Third Stages! 

A COLD ordinarily progresses through three stages: 

The Dry Stage, the first 24 hours; the Watery Secre¬ 
tion Stage, from 1 to 3 days; and the Mucous Secretion 
Stage. Once a cold gets beyond the first stage it is far more 
difficult to relieve. In fact, to let 
a cold run beyond the first stage 
is frequently courting danger. 

Fourfold Effectfor Immediate Relief 
The wise thing to do when you feel a 
cold coming on is to take Grove’s Laxa¬ 
tive Bromo Quinine. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine stops 
a cold quickly because it does the four 
necessary things. It opens the bowels. It 
kills the cold germs and fever in the 
system. It relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. It tones the entire system 
and fortifies against further attack. 

That is the treatment you want—com- 

E lete, thorough and effective. Anything 
:ss is toying with a cold. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
absolutely safe to take. It contains no 
narcotics and produces no bad after¬ 
effects. Every drug store in America 
sells Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 

It comes in a handy, pocket-size box, 
cellophane-wrapped. Get a box 
today and keep it handy as the 
“stitch in time.” 



GROVE'S LAXATIVE 

BROMO QUININE 








imn\$ 




for Christmas... 
a Remington Portable 




Remington Typewriter 


^SS—*19 75 “£!a-*34 5D 
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rye, corn and wheat, mixed for 
special lightness, extra-delicious 
tender... delicately light flavor. If you want real old-time 
pancakes are a toothsome goodness in your pancakes, just 
r of old times! It’s Aunt add milk (or water) to Aunt Jemima 
et-that won- Pancake Hour. Bake and serve, 
ivor. A special dainty golden-brown pancakes! 
ii of four flours — rice, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


FLOTATION FLAVOR 
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“Now We Can Buy 
That Home of 
Our Own!” 

Did you ever stop to think how much 
difference an extra income might make i 
your life? Perhaps you have longed for 

abroad—who couldn’t find a hundred 
uses for more money? Fortunately there 
a simple, easy, pleasant way to mal 

interfering in any way with your regular 


Quick Cash If You Need It— 
A Permanent Extra Income 
If You Want It 

You are your own boss. You work at home 
and only when you want to work. Your 
earnings are limited only by the amount 
of time and effort you care to devote to 
it. Among the men and women who act 
as local subscription representatives for 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping and 
other leading magazines are many who 
------ *-I ten or twenty 


ence, and no investment except your spare 
time. You can begin earning within ten 

your request for complete details on the 
coupon below. 


to keep In a small apartment. And I 
wouldn’t take Wrede for a dog lover. Too 
unsympathetic.” 

He stepped to the telephone. A mo¬ 
ment later he was talking with Wrede. 

it Vance jotted down some notes on the 
phone pad. When he had replaced 
the receiver Markham gave a grunt. 

“Why should you be concerned with 
Wrede’s former pets?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Vance admit¬ 
ted frankly. “Some vague association, 
perhaps. The unknown Scottie was 
found downstairs; and the only other 
dog that has been mentioned in this case 
is Wrede’s. I’ll confess the connection is 
far-fetched. But Wrede and dogs don’t 
go together—the combination is almost 
as incongruous as was the presence of 
the wounded Scottie in the hall.” 

Markham strove to control his irrita¬ 
tion. “Well, what did you learn about 
Wrede’s dog?” 

“Nothing staggerin’. He had the Dob¬ 
erman only a few months—bought him 
at a show in Westchester. Then, when 
he moved from his house in Greenwich 
Village to his present apartment, he gave 
the dog to some friends of his.” He 
pointed to the phone pad. “I have their 
names; they live on Central Park West, 
in the Eighties. I think I’ll drop by to 
see them. Y’ know, Markham, I’m dashed 
interested in Doberman Pinschers. They 
were the original police dogs in Ger¬ 
many. The Doberman Pinscher is a 
cross between a shepherd dog and a 
Pinscher—the name given Continental 
terriers. He’s a comparatively new 
breed, but has become very popular, for, 
aside from his beautiful conformation, 
he is strong, muscular, vigorous, intelli¬ 
gent, and, when incensed, vicious and 
savage—an excellent dog for police work.” 

Markham got up and yawned. “Thanks 
awfully. Your dissertation is most edi¬ 
fying. But I hardly think I’ll call in a 
Doberman to solve the present case." 

It was decided to discontinue the in¬ 
vestigation for the day. We were all 
tired and confused, and there were no 
leads to follow. Vance suggested a com¬ 
plete cessation until he could make an 
inquiry into the ownership of the wound¬ 
ed Scottie. His sanguine attitude to¬ 
ward the presence of the dog in the 
house struck me as extravagant; and I 
knew Markham felt the same way about 
it. But since there was little more that 
could be done at the moment, he gave 
in hopefully to Vance’s suggestions. 

“It’s quite safe,” Vance told him, when 
he had reached the lower hall, “to let 
the various members of the household 
go about their business. Only, they 
should be on hand tomorrow.” 

A short conference in the living room 
settled the matter. Gamble was told to 
proceed with his duties, as usual; and 
Miss Lake and Grassi were informed 


they chose. 


“Keep a man in Coe’s bedroom, how¬ 
ever,” Vance admonished the sergeant; 
“and it would also be well to have a 


outside to check on anyone enter- 
>r leaving the house.” 
we approached the front door 
Guilfoyle, the detective from the Homi- 
Bureau whom the sergeant had 
t to check Hilda Lake’s alibi, came in 
l reported. But he had unearthed 
nothing helpful. Miss Lake had dined 
‘ ■ -rowhead Inn with friends, and had 

-rted alone by motor, arriving at the 

Crestview Country Club about eleven 
o’clock. Guilfoyle had been unable to 
verity the motor accident which osten¬ 
sibly had delayed her arrival at the club. 


College l>oy 
comes kome 
by telephone 



Every day, a lot of people find hap¬ 
piness in the personal contact of a 
telephone call. ... A mother in a 
Southern city writes: 

“I live alone all winter, my son 
being away at college, and the fact 
that in just a few moments I can hear 
his voice makes me forget the anxiety 
and loneliness that otherwise would 
be so great. Truly, the telephone 
has brought me both happiness and 
protection." 

Are you taking advantage of all your 
home telephone has to offer? Do you 
realize how quickly it will take you 
on voice-visits to the folks back home 
... to friends in other cities? Such 
personal greetings mean so much— 
and cost so little. 

The day station-to-station rate for such 
calls is about 25c for 2; miles, 40c for 
45 miles, 50c for 75 miles, 75c for 127 
miles. Many evening and night rates are 
lower. Where the charge is 50 cents or 
more, federal tax applies. 




























































Enter Madame 



AND ATRAT OF 


INDIGESTION 



MARTINI 
5^ ROSSI 

VERMOUTH 
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Don’t just deaden it 
—remove the CAUSE! 
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Qo Into Business 
for Yourself! 
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If You Can’t 
Keep Within 
Your Budget 

.. . increase your 
income thi 
easy way! 


All the figuring in the world won’t do any good if one side of the page 




WORK AT 
HOME 



^n^fto 



BE YOUR 
OWN BOSS 


No one to give 

E£=’ 



This Is Not Just a Coupon 
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WORK AND WORRY 
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HJifoflVintei^inn are lower than ever in 
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Your company 

can strengthen itself by insuring 
the lives of its executives 



Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes tor families 
—pay off mortgages 

—provide income in the event of re- 

—establish business credits 
—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 

ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

ability resulting from personal ac- 

Metropolilan policies on individual lives, 

$1,000° p* to e $500/X)0 S or °more, o°nd 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza¬ 
tion. Its assets ore held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 



IEADING credit organizations 
L ask, "What is the amount of 
life insurance carried in favor 
of the Company?" 

Many a small corporation with 
limited cash reserves is able to 
transact business on a large 
scale if it has executives of in¬ 
tegrity and ability and a high 
credit rating. 

Life insurance on the lives of 
officers or key-men is an out¬ 
standing asset of successful 
businesses, whether big or little. 
FIRST —the lives of these impor¬ 
tant men are insured for the 
benefit of the company in sub¬ 
stantial amounts. 


SECOND—in event of the death 
of one of these individuals, life 
insurance will provide immedi¬ 
ate cash which will maintain the 
confidence of creditors who 
otherwise might fear that the 
company's financial position 
had been weakened. 

THIRD —this life insurance will 
place the corporation in a po¬ 
sition to employ a competent 
successor, without putting ad¬ 
ditional drain on its resources. 

Any officer or director of any 
corporation, large or small, is 
invited to ask for a program of 
practical value to his company. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will supply full details 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

— FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. = 









Oh.. .what a Santa Claus 


you can be this year! 


Santa Claus... down a chimney? No, she’s found out there’s 
no such man. Not a jolly white-bearded old fellow who gives 
things to you, but a lean old man—“Hard Times” —who 
steals everything away. Show her—show her it’s a lie! 


The Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 1932 is a cooperative national pro¬ 
gram to reenforce local fund-raising for human welfare and relief needs. No 
national fund is being raised; each community is making provision for its 

Give through your established welfare and relief organizations, through 
your community chest, or through your local emergency relief committee. 





WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION FOR 1932 




C-^i/l rf- CL (l^U^nbOyS 

cxi/iton LUCKIES—"t^je 

mxfd&vt CicjaAMteA 


it's toasted" 


That packag e of mild Luckies 










